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LITBRALVURE. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


Sweet floweret! blighted by the winter's blast, 
The tribute of a verse I'll give to thee: 
Thy struggle’s o’er, thy every trial past, 
Thou first reft blossom from the parent tree, 
The world will heed thee not, my innocent! 
A babe has lived—a few short days—and died; 
Yet in thy mother’s yearning heart were pent 
Years for the days she had thee by her side. 
The dim futurity she scanned with joy: 
Each period of thy life she had her trust, 
Was bright with hope and promise for her boy; 
Alas! the vision’s buried in the dust. 
But no: the grave to thee new life has given, _ 
And hopes that sprang on earth now bloom in deayen? 





THE SWING. 


Upward she wings her flight afar, 

A bird amid the quivering bowers; 
Then, shooting downwards like a star, 

Just skims the dew, and stirs the flowers. 


One moment, like the huntress fair, 
She stoops to kiss Endymion’s eyes ; 

The next, rebounding in the air, 
Shoots Parthian arrows as she flies. 


Love-banished, and recalled by love, 
She paints the passion false and vain : 

Yet no; for though she seems to rove, 
She still obeys the master’s chain. 


Now on the earth, now in the air, 

Now won, now lost, her fleeting charms ; 
Gliding aloft, a phantom fair, 

Then pressed an instant in my arms: 


Ah! cease, dear wayward girl, to fly, 
And from thy wild vagaries rest; 

Leave, leave the angel in the sky, 
And give the woman to my breast! 





THE ROUND TOWER. 
A SONNET. 
In London, queen of cities, you may see, 

Facing the lordly house of Somerset, 

A goodly tall roundtower. Its base is wet 
With Thames’ fair waters rolling quietly. 
Who was it built this tower? what may it be? 

Say, was it piled by Druid hands of old? 

Or reared by Eastern Magi, there to hold 
The sacred flame, type of their deity? 

Was it a hermit’s calm retreat? or pile 

Where hung sonorous the resounding bell ? 
Or is it such as in green Erin’s isle 

We see, whose uses nobody can tell ?— 

’T was answered, ‘Who 'twas built it I know not; 
But ’tis, I know the Tower fer Patent Shot.’ 


————— >> 


THE NEW EMPLOYMENT OF ARTILLERY, 


AND THE REVOLUTION IT IS DESTINED TO PRODUCE IN 
THE SYSTEM OF MODERN TACTICS. 

Dedicated to Field-Marshal Count Paskevitch Erivansky, Prince of War- 
saw, by Lieut.-General Okounef, Aide-de-Camp to his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias, and author of the “ Examen Raisonné 
Des Troi Armes.” 

** Qui veut la paix doit se preparer a la guerre.”"—NAPOLEON,. 


CHAP. L.—INTRODUCTION. 


An attentive study of the varying phases of the great battles of modern 
wars, will convince the intelligent military reader that the most frequent 
—nay, I may almost say that the only means employed by Generals to 
obtain victory have been movements of conversion.* 


L 


A flank turned—a demonstration to take his line in reverse and inter- | 


cept his retreat, compels the enemy to abandon the field of battle.t 
hat movements of conversion have always been the means of victory 
I readily admit, but at the same time it will not be denied that these 
Operations have never produced the otal rout of an army and the loss 
of its matériel, vicissitudes that are generally the signal results of a com 
plete defeat.t It isa proof that by turning an enemy's flank, he may be 
compelled to abandon the field, but he is seldom disorganized to a degree 
involving a heavy loss in men and matériel :§ and why ? Because a 
General-in-Chief, who finds one of his flanks turned, and’ who possesses 
insufficient means to resist the hostile intentions of his adversary, pre- 
fers a premature retreat in good order, to the disadvantage of aoving 
the enemy to finish a movement, the forerunner of a grand defeat. ¥ 
Such a retreat is executed in good order, with the exception of some 
fortuitous cases of rare occurrence,|| because every part of the line of bat- 
tle, being well-connected, reciprocally supports each other, and may 
therefore vigorously defend the ground they are abandoning. 
hs * Movements of conversion. 
line of battle. 


t Out of one hundred examples which I could adduce, an exception | 


cannot even be considered as a modification of the rule, but rather as the 
effect of chance. 

t A rout achieved by strategic movements, like that of Jena, must not 
be confounded with a total disorganization such as Austerlitz. if in 1806 
Napoleon had not made himself master of the shortest lines of communi- 
cation to Berlin, and consequently to the heart of the monarchy, the 
results of the battle of Jena would not have been so disastrous. ‘ 

§ Unless he has committed the imprudence of giving battle with a 
river in his rear, or has thrown away every means of effecting an orderly 
retreat, as did the Russians at Friedland. ~ : . 

} Napoleon’s obstinacy in so long maintaining the field of battle was 


Grand defeats, on the contrary, are achieved by breaking the centre.* 
Thus the two wings of an army separated, a disorderly flight ensues, 
which soon degenerates into a complete disorganization. Such complete 
routs are however of rare occurrence ; because an attack on the centre, 
and the separation of the two wings, has always been a difficulty which 
has sported with the profoundest combinations of the greatest Generals, 
and the valour of the most powerfully constituted armies. 

I shall now support my assertion by historical facts, to illustrate the 
different material results produced by these two opposite modes of at- 
tack, and conclude by enumerating the great difficulties of the latter. 

At the battles of Eckmiihl, Wagram, and Austerlitz, these ditferences 
were unequivocally evident. 

At the first, Napoleon having abandoned to Bessiéres and Oudinot the 
pursuit of the enemy beyond the Iser, rapidly countermarched with the 
remainder of his forces to support Davoust, who was engaged with the 
Archduke Charles. The van-guard of the army, composed of Wurtein- 
bergers, attacked the Austrians, near Puckhausen, and carried that post. 
The French form in order of battle in front of that village, and advance 
towards the Laber, in the direction of Schierling. Lannes endeavours to 
gain ground to his right, throws ten regiments of cuirassiers across the 
Laber, and advances, by Schierling, into the plain of Eckm@hl. 

The Archduke perceived that it was impossible to resist the over- 
whelming force of the enemy, and that by obstinately holding his ground 
he was courting a great disaster. Lannes might easily force back the 
Austrian army upon the Abbach, and, at a later period, cut it off from 
Ratisbon, by gaining ground and maneuvring by his right. 

The Generel-in-Chicf commanded a retreat, which was executed in the 
direction of Leekepoint, and took up a position on the left bank of Pfeter- 
bach at Falmesing and Weickenloe. ‘The retrograde movement was ef- 
fected in the greatest order and with inconsideratle loss.t 

At the battle of Wagram, the Archduke having repulsed all the efforts 
of Napoleon on his centre, directed his attention to the left, where the 
French had concentrated an imposing mass to attack him. 

He long resisted the reiterated attacks of the enemy ; but a third 
| effort of Davoust’s corps having been crowned with success, he perceiv- 
ed that a further resistance was useless. The Austrian army turned 
by its left, the General-in-Chief retreated in good order towards the Be- 
samberg. 

At Austerlitz, on the contrary, Napoleon, having broken the centre of 
the enemy’s line, separated the two wings, beat them in succession, and 
inflicted on the Allies an immense loss. Twenty thousand prisoners and 
one-third of the artillery fell into the hands of the victors, and such was 
the disorganization of the Allied armies, that the Sovereigns hastened, 
the one to conclude peace, the other to lead back the wrecks of his bat- 
talions into Russia. 

But since the difference of material results is so 
attacks on the centre of an enemy's line preferre 


eat, why are not 
to every other? 





An attack on one of the extremities of a | 


while attacks on the centre, on the contrary, almost invariably fail. 
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Animated by this success, the Archduke assailed Aspern which was 
carried by General Vacquant, who maintained it throughout the day. 
We all know the important influence which the possession of this village 
exercised on the fate of the battle. At Wagram Napoleon preceded his 
attack on the Austrian left by another on the centre. For this purpose 
he reinforced Massena with Macdonald’s corps, Nansouty’s cavalry, the 
Horse Guards, and 100 guns. 

Lauriston established his grand battery against the village of Aderklaa. 
To cover his troops from the effects of their murderous fire, Prince Lich- 
tenstein threw back his right by a pivot on their left, whilst the French 
were preparing for their decisive attack. 

As to the formation of the attacking masses, I shall quote General 
Jomini’s words (Vie Politique et Militaire de Napoleon, vol. iii. p. 272.) 

“Our fire was rapidly gaining ground in the direction of Neusiedel, 
which wasto me the assurance of victory. I immediately ordered Mas- 
sena to resume the offensive, and made every disposition to strike the 
decisive blow. 

“Under cover of these attacks, and by the devotion of our artillery, 
Eugene terminated his movement. I immediately form an imposing 
mass, headed by Macdonald; eight battalions are deployed in the first 
line, thirteen others form in close columns behind the two wings, in their 
rear march Wrede and Sevras; the light cavalry and Nansouty’s cuiras- 
siers cover the flanks, Durase will second them on the right, Pashtode on 
the left, between Aderklaa and Wagram; Marmont and the Saxons will 
support the Army of Italy, a little to the right of Wagram.’’* 

This grand attack completely failed ! 

I shall now quote General Valentini, an eye-witness of the events. 
He gives us a description of it in his work on the Campaign of 1809 (page 
200,) and who, moreover, was kind enough to relate to me the facts, 
during my residence in Berlin, in 1832. 

Marshal Macdonald advanced, under a most destructive fire, against 
the right of the peer and the left of Kollowrath, with acolumn of 
attack composed of infautry and cavalry; the grenadiers were formed in 
a single line. Prince Lichtenstein, who felt that so slender a line was in- 
capable of resisting the enemy’s deep column, threw back his right in 
the direction of Sussenbrum. He thus avoided the shock of his adver- 
saries, and exposed them to the cross fires of his artillery, and the third 
corps d’armée. 

he French columns advanced, nevertheless, up to the Austrian lines, 
which they ho to break at the point of junction of the grenadiers with 
Kollowrath’s division, but they were received by so steady and well di- 
rected a fire, which the Imperialists reserved till they came within fifteen 
yards, that their attack failed. 

The French cavalry was not more successful in their offensive move- 
ments, for the Austrian infantry had learned, at Aspern, the art of resisting 
their attacks. 








Because movements against the extremity of a line generally pancaad, | 


After these checks the French troops fell back behind their artillery. 
The last example which I shall offer to the reader, will be that of the 
attle of the Parodi; . It is one, moreover, more extended in its we 
eo 


| At the battle of Austerlitz, the attack on the Allies’ centre completely , cation, as tha ack¥ whic Napoleon directed against the centre 


| succeeded. 
separated the wings, obliged one to retreat, and destroyed the other. 
This is an incontestable truth. Let us now investigate its cause. 

The Heights of Pratzen were the centre of the allies’ line, and the 
key of the field of battle. This point should therefore have been occu- 


such occasions. 

if the Heights of Pratzen had been well defended, and Napoleon had 
sustained a check, he would probably have attacked the right of the 
ot for their left was teo strongly posted to hope for success on that 
side. 

But for this very reason, that in a topographical point of view, the 
right was the weakest and the left the strongest point, and that tactically 
cousidered the centre was the most important part of the line,—the 
allies should have concentrated the majority of their forces between 
Pratzen and Dworoschna, with their reserves behind Blasovitz. The 
allied army was, on the contrary, divided into six columns. Three were 
directéd towards the left between Fellnitz aud the Chateau de Sokolnitz, 
the three others were nearly all engaged upon the right, towards 
Dworoschna ; whilst the fourth, under Count Kollowroth, occupied 
Pontovitz. 
| The centre was thus almost uncovered, for the allies had the impru- 
| dence to dream of victory by attacking with their lett. A fatal delusion, 

which caused their defeat: tor when Soult marched against the Heights 
| of Pratzen, he found them undefended, and carried accordingly, almost 
| without firing a shot, the key of the position. Never, perhaps, was so 
important a point so cheaply purchased. At a later period of the day 
they attempted to retake them, but all the efforts of the allied troops, 
under Kamenskoi, Rottermund, and Jurezek, were fruitless. Soult had 
brought up his artillery, and held fast his ground. 

After the first success, Bernadotte and Soult gained ground in the di- 

rection of Blasovitz and Krzenovitz, and forced the right, already vigor- 
ously attacked by the corps of Lannes and Murat, to precipitately aban- 
don its position between Dworoschna and Krug. 
_ The right flank under the Prince Bragation, succeeded in effecting 
its retreat, although with much loss, upon Krzenovitz; but the fate of the 
left was widely different. Hotly engaged, in the direction of Felluitz, it 
was too far advanced to follow the retrograde movement of the centre, 
and was in consequence cut off, and almost annihilated. 

At Aspern, the Archduke Charles, by approaching the Lobau, had 
greatly contracted his adversaries’ field of battle. To neutralize this 
movement, Napoleon attempted to breach the centre of the Austrian line. 
| He accordingly threw forward twelve regiments of cuirassiers, who 
deployed between Aspern and Essling, and dashed at headlong speed 
| against the corps of Hohenzollern and Bellegrade. 








| ground. Formed in close columns of battalion, they repulsed the re- 
turew them into disorder. 
Infantry attacked with the bayonet, and forced them to retire. In the 
meantime the two regiments of cavalry had been rallied, pursued the 
retiring cuirassiers, and drove them back on theirown infantry, who were 
thrown into confusion and enveloped in their flight. 





* Luse the word centre in its most extended sense. But the reader 


has its right and left flanks, and occupies a considerable space. 


| point which divides the line into two equal parts. 


, ; : Mathematically 
| speaking, it occupies just the third of their extent. 


| + The result of this battle obliged the Archduke, it is true, to abandon | supported.” 





pied in force, as a natural consequence of the configuration of the ground, | 
and under the supposition that the troops would be formed in the order | novskoie; and Morand, the grand redoubt;—the first were carried, and 
most analogous to the topographical advantages, as is usually the case on | retaken by the Russians, the troops in the village successfully resisted 


g Two regiments of | 
cavalry of these corps were put to flight, but the infantry held their | 


iterated charges of the French cavalry,and by asteady well-directed fire | * : " . ; 
Profiting by this circumstance, the Austrian | ported, must have sunk under the weight of that combined attack. Hav- 


Napoleon made himself master of the Heights of Pratzen, | Russian position was made along the whole extent of that portion of the 


| line of battle ;{ viz., from the redans thrown up to the south of Sémé- 

novskoie, and defended by the divisions of Waronzof and Névérofskoi, to 

| the great redoubt to the north of that village, occupied by the 26th divi- 
sion under General Paskevitch. 

Compansand Desaix attacked the redans; Friant and Claparede, Séme- 


every effort of theenemy. The grand redoubt was stormed by Morand; 
but General Paskevitch, having rallied his troops, formed them into two 
columns, took himself the command of the right, giving that of the left to 
Colonel Savoiny, threw himself upon Morand’s two flanks, compelied him 
to retire, and re-occupied the wok. 

In following with atteation the different movements of this battle, we 
shall perceive that the brunttook place along a space uot exceeding 2000 
yards in extent, from the left redan to the grand redoubt. The Russians 
moving up in line to the succour of the points threatened or taken, suc- 
ceeded in either maintaining or retaking them. The French made vain 
efforts to break our line, and if towards the end of the day they at last 
succeeded in making themselves masters of the great redoubt, the re- 
dans, and Semenovskoie, the grand misfortune, the rupture of the centre, 
was prevented. 

Let us now examine why, out of the four attacks on the centre, which [ 
a quoted, one only succeeded, while the three others totally 
failed. 

At the battle of Austerlitz, it was crowned with complete success, be- 
cause the Allies, by their unskilful dispusitions, courted defeat. They 
uncovered their centre. Soult experienced no resistance on the heights 
of Pratzen, for the simple reason, there were no troops there, and there 
was thus no difficulty in piercing a point of the line of battle totally un- 
defended. 

At Aspern, Wagram, and the Borodino, the French found their match, 
and were each time repulsed with enormous loss. 

After what I have advanced on the subject of attacks on the centre, con- 
sidered Ist, with reference to the material results when they succeed— 
and 2ndly, with reference to their successful execution—I shall venture to 














* Was the attack really made in this order? Could Napoleon have 
committed so great a blunder? Lam inclined to doubt it. What! eigh 
battalions deployed in the first line, with thirteen others on the flanks, 
and with so slender a front incapable of moving a distance of 400 yards 
without a waving, opening out, or closing in of its parts, and consequent- 
| ly destitute of that impulsive power so essential for a charge, he proposed 
| to strike a decisive blow! What an illusion! or rather what an error! 
I rather prefer to disbelieve it altogether than to suppose that great man 
capable of so false a tactical disposition. 

t The Prince of Warsaw has often told me, that if the French had com- 
menced by directing the fire of forty or fifty guns against his regiments, 
| which had no more than fifteen to eppose to them, and had Morand 
| then made his attack, it is probable that his division, which was unsup- 





| ing broken the centre, the Viceroy, who had yet two divisions (Gerard 
}and Brouasier’s) would have pushed on towards Knioskovo, and sup 
| ported by Junot’s corps, which might have been employed in that direc 
tion, he would have separated the two wings. Thus there is some truth 
| in what General Pelet tells us in his relation of the battle. ‘“ Morand 
reached the fvot of the grand redoubt. General Bonamy, at the head of 


must not forget, that in an order of battle the centre, as well as the lines, | the 30th Regiment, scales the ramparts and precipitates himself into the 
: . In de. | ! 
signating the centre, it must be borne in mind,that Ido not mean the | his ground—the battle is completely lost for the Russians, their centre 


interior of the work. If Morand is now supported--if he can maintain 
| pierced, the forces of Bragation and Barclay are separated, and without 
| the possibility of re-effecting a junction.” ‘ Morand ought to have been 
Granted. But when and by whom? The Prince of War- 


the cause of the complete rout of the French Army at Waterloo, convine- | his direct communications with Vienna, and to reach the capital by a very | saw has solved the problem. The French General ought to have been 
wide lateral movement ; but to descant on this movement here would be | s ipported before the attack by fifty guns, which would have crushed the 


ed, as he ought to have been, that he was too weak to resist the 30,000 
Tesh troops brought up by Bulow, and who had turned his right. Had 


he evacuated the position, the loss of the French Army would not have 
been so great. ; 





out of place, it would confound strategy with tactics. 


¢ I doubt if he would have made this attack had the heights been vig- 
oruusly defended 


battalions of the 26th Division. “The battle might then have assumed 
|a most portentous aspect, which proves that artillery ought to play a 
| principal part. 
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conclude by quoting an old tactical adage, the truth of which no military 





—————— 
sixth property, which is the basis of my present work, and which will. 


man will contest; which is, that attacks on the centre of a line of battle | consist— 


are the most advantageous, but as they are likewise the most difficult, and 


i .| of the other arms, 80 as to fac i tre « 
ey pan Danger ear ne 13 * ened oh —e Sep kare of battle, which will destroy or interrupt their tactical contiguity, and be- 
‘ come the preliminary of a complete defeat. 


versary, faults upon which it woul 
fallen into disuse. ‘ 1 

Napoleon tried them several times, but almost always without success, 
and I allow that so great a General in attempting them was conscious of 


wavering in the enemy’s line; but here the 


6th. In shattering the enemy’s battalions, and in preparing the action 
itate the rupture of the centre of his lines 


Hitherto the part of artillery has been confined to the production of a 
roblem assumes a more 


: a nt of the 
ir extre i acc d hmm- | complicated aspect, for the question is not to effect on some point of the 
pe ge rein nad og on cee yt oe apt rm enemy’s line one of those breaches, the consequences of which are easi- 


terlitz, of Jena, and of Friedland! 


ly repaired by moving up one or two battalions from the reserve, and 


u ord of an attack on th ntre, parity 0 against whi offensive movemen ton ults; but an immense 
- access of an at ty of force ainst 1 hich an offensiv vem t leads to no res 3 ! 
mantis ts — wad dulce e rte rae ‘case at Aspern | 4p which interrupts the contiguity of the lines, breaks the masses which 

’ 


and Wagram, is not sufficient. On the contrary, it requires a great pre- 


‘orm them, and robs them of that tactical ensemble, without which an ar- 


nderance in the offensive means employed, and this we shall find in | ™Y cannot long maintain its position. 


the overwhelming effects of artillery, and in the means which science af- 


The duties which I impose on artillery are, without danbt, as glorious 


fords us of paralyzing the action of the enemy, without, at the same time, | 28 they are difficult; they repose upon several elements which form the 


his baving the faculty of opposing ours. : 

To discover the means of breaking the centre of a line of battle, will be 
a step towards the greatest advantage it is possible to obtain, and will 
preduce an importaut revolution in the system of modern tactics. 


basis of its success, and which are its properties—education, and employ- 
ment in action. 


To avoid repeating what i have already advanced in the Examen Rai- 


sonné, Ishall make but a few observations upon the two first points, and 


I mast warn the reader that I do not insist upon a rule without excep- | P@ss to @ more elaborate consideration of the third. 


tion; that it is not sufficient to simply concentrate 100 guns to breach the } 
centre of a line, because as we shall presently discover, there are several 
indispensable conditions to be observed, without which the operation 
might fail. Some of them have reference to the enemy’s position, others 
again to the confi 
action of the artillery may have produced. 





the accuracy of its fire, and the rapidity of its movements. ; 
with which the Bombardiers will lead and fire, their accuracy of point- 
ing, and the rapidity of their movements, will constitute the most impor- 


ration of the field of battle and to the effect which the | taut elements of that part of their exercise. 


In reflecting on the education of artillery, I shall place in the first rank 
The celerity 


Too mach attention cannot, however, be paid to the accuracy of the 


it also follows, that it is impossible on every field to break the centre, fire; the fate of a battle—of a nation—may often depend upon it. Ob- 


because the topographical and military comditions, which we shall pre- j 


sently have to examine, must be rigorously fulfilled. ; 
But once fulfilled, which will certainly not be of rare occurrence, it 


i ind in the action of artillery and in that of the | Yelopment, and w 
will then be necessary to find in ery an py os 


other two arms, the means of successfully executing the operation. -— 
Supposing even this case an exceptional one, providing we sometimes 
discover the means of its accomplishment, we shall always have effected 
an important change in the system at present adopted, which sets its face 
inst attacks on the centre, as pregnant with too great difficulties, and 
most always resulting in defeat. 


CHAPTER Il.—CONSIDERATIONS ON ARTILLERY. 


Eacharm considered separately, or in its combination with the others, 
is anelement of victory. But that A oon must be accorded to that, 
the action of which produces the most decisive results. 

Of all the arms employed in modern warfare, that one, the properties 
of which are susceptible of improvement, is artillery. However we ma | 
waste our ingenuity in speculating on cavalry and infantry, we shall | 
never substitute anything better than the firelock and bayonet for the | 
one—the lance, the sabre and the horse for the other. Their armament 
having attained the form of perfection, all that yet may be done for these 
two arms is toinvent some new evolution ef tactics, but no change can 
be effected in their impulsive force, which is not the case with artillery : 
for when once Congreve rockets, and more especially Schrapnel shells, 
shali have been brought to perfection, they will impart so destructive 
a force to artillery, that this arm may become the very scourge of hu- 
manity. 

In an inquisitive and scientific age like the present, this perfection will 
undoubtedly be obtained ; and without arrogating to myself the gift of 
vaticination, lam persuaded that the day will come, when the art of bat- 
tles will be based upon the effects of artillery, which will hencefor- 
ward, from a secondary, become the principal arm of modern armies. 

If the two inventions in question have so rapidly succeeded each other, 
there is no reason why the human mind should remain stationary in the 
careerof discovery ; and artillery being the only arm susceptible of im- 
provement, it is naturally towards it, that the attention of men of science 
wil be directed. 

In recapitulating the properties of artillery in my treatise on the Pro- 
perties and Combination of the three Arms (page 410)*,I express my- 
self thus :— 

‘ That it isa secondary arm which possesses a positive permanent force 
—that its properties are defensive but destructive—that its action depend- 
ant on the two other arms is purely preparatory.” 

But what are the conditions of this preparatory action? What may we 
expect or require from it? What is its minimum, and what may be 
its maximum result? Thisis the question. In this consists the solution 
of the problem. 

We have never yet witnessed a combat a outrance of artillery—a combat, 
the success of which was based upon the action of this arm—or in which 
it appeared as the principal, and the two otherss the secondary arms. | 
Of one of those actions, in fact, in which the last ganner and the last piece 
are sacrificed, if necessary, to obtain a great result. Ignorant, therefore, 
of what its action, when a maximum of intensity is imparted to it, is capa- 
ble of producing, we have in consequence hitherto greatly undervalued 
itsreal properties. But actual experience has taught me to think differ- | 
erently on the subject. 

Lhere invoke the testimony of one of the greatest Captains of the age, | 5 
of Field-Marshal Paskevitch, Prince of Warsaw. In my conversations | 
with him on the art of battles, and on the sp. nieve of the different | 


arms, how often has he not directed my whole attention to artillery 7 to | j 











the great results he had already obtained from the arm, and those which | form, are 


he yet hoped to attain. 
On visiting the Field of Gochow for the first time, and on perceiving 


gaged for several hours en ¢tirailleurs, he said to me, “* The possession of 
that wood would not have cost me so much time; I should have placed | 
fifty guns on these heights, and would soon have dislodged the | 
enemyt” 

Sixty to eighty pieces of cannon, assembled en masse, well placed 
and wellserved, are, in his opinion, the true principle of victory. Having 
so often witnessed the overwhelming effects of artillery, he profited at a | 
later period by his experience, and artillery has become for the battle- | 
field his favourite arm. 

Whathe advanced he practically demonstrated, and I am enabled to 
speak of it from personal experience. 

These artillery actions, 4 /ontrance, it is true entail on it an immense | 
loss in men and horses. At the assault of Warsaw, out of 300 guns brought | 
into action, we lost in killed aad wounded 40 superior and subaltern offi- 
cers, besides 100 killed, 300 wounded, and 850 horses. 

In comparing this loss with that which the artillery ordinarily experi- | 
ences, more than one military man may question such an application of 
this arm. But at the Borodino did we not lose 48,000? 

Now I should ask, in the scale of humanity, where is the difference be- 
tween an infautry soldier, the trooper, and the artilleryman ? In my eyes, 
they are all equal, for they are men. It is only, therefore, to provide the | 
means of compensating the artillery for its ‘great losses to prevent its in- 
action, and this to me does not appear very difficult. Let the infantry and 

| 


cavalry furnish the number of artillerymen requisite: the former for the 
foot, and the latter for the horse artillery. These two arms may easily | 
form narseries that will repair the casualties of action, and always reu- 
der the artillery etlective for the field. | 

It is, in fact, one of those means, the fruit of the education of the 
soldier, easy in its education, and upon which it is unnecessary to des- | 
cant. 

Two different methods will attain the great results which we may ex- 
pect from any arm— : 

Ist. Ite education. 

2nd. Its employment. 

The effects of artillery are so destructive, that its skilful employment 
must produce immense results on the fate of battles ; for, by diminishing | 
frightfully the euemy’s numb rs, by breaking the compactness of his | 
masses, or the contiguity of his lines of battle, it facilitates the action of | 
the other arms, accompanies them in their offensive movements, imparts | 


to them a positive force, and shares in all their laurels. \ 1 


5 thus in speaking of the efforts of artillery, | have advanced (page 
320, Examen Kaisonne) that they may be considered under several dif- 
.fereut points of view :— : “ 

ist. It may paralyze, or even arrest an offensive movement which mav 
have been made with too much impetuosity. F 

2nd. It covers the deployment of troops 

3rd. Their retrograde movements. 

4th. It produces an unsteadiness in th 
the action of the other arms. 

5th. Lastly, it greatly augments the unpulsive force of 

Convinced by my own experience, acy : 
Pu ga, and more particularly at the assault 


8. 


e enemy’s lines, and facilitates | 


an attack. 
juired during the Polish cam- | 
of Warsaw, | will now add a 


* Examen Raisonné des Propriétés des Trois Armes. 
« They are immediately in front of tt 
pletely command it. 


1e wood, or rather ¢ opse, and com- 


: 


| artillery of reserve a much greater latitude. 


ects of such importance must not be lightly judged; it would be abso- 

ute treason to sacrifice them to any minor consideration. 
As to the employment of artillery, that requires a more extensiv de- 
hich must be in ratio to the important duties I impose 


I shall consider it under several different categories :— 

Ist. The division of artillery in the lines of battle. 

2nd. The positions it will occupy. 

3rd. Its concentration en masse, 

4th. The tactical objects to be assigned to it. 

It is on the talent with which all these conditions may be fulfilled that 


the success of artillery will depend, and that we may look for those re- 
sults which it is destined to produce. 


The gravity of the consequences enhances the importance of the prin- 
ciple, and imposes on me the necessity of consecrating to each of these 


| four subjects a separate article. 


CHAPTER III.—ON THE DIVISION OF ARTILLERY IN THE 
LINES OF BATTLE. 
I shallassign two distinct duties to the artillery of an army prepared 


to fight a general action. 














any experienced military man cast but a glance upon the fields of battle 
occupied by modern armies, and he will admit, that it would be absolute 
folly to maintain, that along the immense extent of rset which an army 
of 120,000 men occupies, a space of 632 yards, fit for the position of 
artillery, could not be found. 

I will even say more. Let us consider the question at its maximum 
point. Letus make our calculation for a battery of 100 guns, and we 
shall find that 792 yards will amply suffice for their position. This also 
proves that the concentration of so formidable a mass occasions no insur- 
mountable difficulties, and that the fields of battle upon which the numer- 
ous armies of modern times are accustomed to manwuvre, always present 
a space of 632 yards for the position of artillery. 

The configuration of the ground may, I admit, oppose far greater diffi- 
culties than this, that woght infallibly defeat our project were we not to 


judiciously select the points for effecting the breach, and were we to base 


the success of our operation upon the concentration alone of 100 guns 
in one battery. These difficulties are the sinuositios and other acci- 
dents of the enemy’s position, behind which he may shelter himself, or 
which may serve as points d’appui to his troops, such as heights, villages, 
enclosures, and even woods of a small circumference ; and the reasons 
are very simple. 

We can only calculate on having effected a breach in the enemy’s line 
but at the moment that we have driven his troops from their post, and 
taken possession of it. This being allowed, the duty of the artillery has 
but one object in view—the destruction of the enemy’s troops. hat 
results, in fact, should we attain, if we inconsiderately wasted our pro- 


jectiles on masses completely sheltered by the difficulties of the ground? 


An enemy out of sight is with difficulty reached, and very little loss ie 
inflicted on him by firing at random. 

These difficulties of the ground are attended by another serious incon- 
venience—that of breaking the contiguity of the lines in their offensive 
movements; for when once a breach has been effected, and the de- 
fenders are compelled to abandon their position, it will then become 
necessary to move forward an imposing mass of every arm.—Ist. To 
complete the disorganization of the retiring battalions; 2nd. To occupy 
the ground abandoned. ‘To engage the a’ mass, all the move- 
ments of which must be perfectly unfettered on a difficult ground, which. 
presents to the enemy so many facilities to re-form, would be to risk the 
successful issue of a question almost decided, and bring on an engagement 
upon ground on which we shall have arrived with our lines in disorder, 
and which, moreover, presents here and there but a few spots on which 
we could engage with a decided advantage. In fact these difficulties 
would seriously oppose the mode of attack I propose to adopt. 

It must be laid down, therefore, as anouuedl rule never to establish our 
principal battery in such a position that our projectiles are thrown away 
against natural or artificial obstacles which cover the enemy’s troops. It 
would, on the contrary, be the infallible means of defeating our object. 
I shall, therefore, establish as a principle the necessity of selecting for the 
position of our artillery a space of ground that slightly commands the 
enemy’s position, and which has on its front neither villages, hillocks, in- 


1st. To defend the approaches of the lines of battle, by opposing all | closures, nor woods. 


2ndly. To effect a gap in the enemy’s line, pre paratory to an offensive 


movement. 


These two cases will form a principle, not for the partial action of ar- 


tillery, such as the defence of a village, a height, &c., but to its action 
considered with reference to the great tactical combinations of a 
action, 
repartition in the line of battle, the positions I shall assign to it, and the | 
mode of employing it, with reference to the strength of the batteries, 
aud the most favourable moment for its decisive action. 


It is upon this employment of the artillery that I shall o its 


I shall except every isolated case, confining myself to the means 


which ensure victory. Thus I shall merely dwell on the concentration 
of great masses, for they alone can achieve the immense results, which 
I propose to discuss in the present work. 
the repartition of artillery, in order that its masses may be— 


I shali therefore so determine 


ist. In harmony with the order of battle. 
2Qndly. With the object which it is ny ses to attain. 
The latter case can ro be effected by fresh troops towards the close 


of the day, and exclusively refers to the reserve. It is therefore between 


the lines of battle and the reserve that a mass of artillery must be con-| der discussion, so long as the enemy’s position and the configuration of 
centrated, and of the heaviest calibre. 


the efforts of the enemy to break the tactical contiguity of the masses | 
composing it. 


| 
| 





The enemy must, in fact, be perfectly uncovered, in order that every 
shot may tell. 

Should such an advantageous position exist between the ground occu- 
pied by the two armies, it must never be lost sight of; nevertheless, it 
would be imprudent to occupy it before the decisive moment shall have 
arrived. We should thereby develope our intentions and concentrate the 


eneral | action on the very point from whence it is imperative to divert the 


enemy’s attention, in order that the possession of it may not become too 
difficult and too costly. 

An engagement a U’outrance upon the point selected for the position of 
our artillery would be inevitable, should the enemy seize the initiative 
and oceupy it in force. These points, which fulfil all the topographical 
and military conditions on which I insist, where a breach may be at- 
tempted with every hope of success, are rarely to be found. In fact, the 
ground on which armies decide ,their differences is often so perplexing, 
that a field of battle scarcely ever presents more than one such point, 
and sometimes not even that. Some sacrifice must therefore be made to 
obtain possesion of a post on which depends the decision of a battle, and 
even the fate of a nation. 

We must never, therefore, engage in an action of the nature of that un- 


the ground do not hold out some chance of success. Neither must we 


In my Examen Raisonne (page 362,) I have laid it down asa rule that | forget that such an operation entaiis on us immense sacrifices, which, it is 


the duty of the artillery of reserve was to succour those points of the | true, are compensated by the 
| lines of battle compromised by the enemy, to follow the two other arms | crowned with success, but which, on the other hand, are absolutely 
in their offensive movements, and to support their action. 


reat advantages which are obtained if 


thrown away if we rush headlong, and without reflection, into an enter- 


The reader will now be convinced, that I assign to the action of the | prise where the topography of the country and the position of the enemy 


As it will contain 


Lthe| leave us no hopes of success. 
true elements for fulfilling my intention, its repartition must be subject- 
ed to some alteration. 


Having enumerated the rules to be observed in the selection of a posi- 


| tion for our artillery, we shall now examine the duties to be imposed up- 


The velocity with which it may move on the point, where its presence | on it for the attainment of the object we propose.— United Service Mag. 


may be necessary, will be no longer the most importaut condition, for | 
the rupture of one or more points of the euemy’s lines. 
| is not an unforeseeu contingency, but the result of the tactical combina- | 
| tions of the battle. 


This manceuvre | 


Our attention therefore will be directed to the 
trength and calibre of the batteries. 
A battery of eighty to a hundred pieces is indispensable to effect a | 


breach, so as to destroy the tactical contiguity of the masses composing a | 
The artillery of the lines, having a distinct duty to per- 


ine of battle. 
generally disseminated on different points, and thas their iso- 


| lated position incapacitates them from fulfilling the exigencies of the 


: ; . en , J | new duty that I assign to this arm. 
the little wood in the ceatre of the position, in which we imprudently en- | re 4 


We must seek it therefore in the 
serve, aud so compose it that it may possess all the requisite elements 


for the attainment of the object we have in view. 


Accordingly we shall assign one-third of the pieces present on the field 


{ base this calculation upon the important duties which the reserve 


will have to fuifil, and on which I shall descant at length when I come to | 
consider the action of artillery. 


As to calibre, I think, in order to harmonize it with the great results 


| We propose to obtain, that a preference must be given to 12-pounders. 
| The duties of the artillery of the lines of battle being purely defensive, 
and not being of the same impertance on every point, do not require a 
very large proportion of guns of heavy calibre. 


When once the point for effecting a breach shall have been selected, 


| the attention of the General in-Chief must then be absorbed b_ preparing | 

the means for its successful execution. 
artillery seizing the initiative on the point in question; thus we shall 
| assign to the artillery of the lines of battle a certain number of heavy 
| guns, which will be directed upon the decisive points, in order that the 
enemy’s fire may not, before the arrival of the artillery of reserve, ac- 
| quire a preponderance that would be fatal. 


But not to anticipate upon all these developments, | shall conclude by 
laying it down asa general maxim, that in assigning to the reserve one- 
third or even four-ninths of the guns brought into the field, preference 
must be given to the heaviest calibres. 

CHAPTER IV. ON THE POSITIONS OF ARTILLERY. 
I have advanced at page 352 of the Examen Raisonné, that the 


‘emo of Artillery must be considered under three different points of 


yearing :— 
Ist. The ground. 
2nd. The fire. 
3rd. The order of battle. 
In the present thesis it is not proposed to advocate any change in 


the second ; it is to the first and third that I shall devote a few obser- 
vations. ; 


the attention of the reader, is to rigorously observe the precept I 
announced at page 366, which is not to intercept the fire of the artillery 
when it defends an important point, and to make the positions of the 
yatteries drawn from the reserve dependent on that ofthe lines. It 
will be chosen with reference to th» ground already occupied, and the 
position of the pieces in battery. 

_As it is the centre which we propose to break, an eufilade fire will be 
difficult of execution; in a cross fire we shall find readier means for 
attaining our object, resulting from the position of the pieces in a concave 
arc. 

The fire of a great battery being the surest means of solving this pro- 
blem, the sinuosities of the ground, it will be objected, will oppose ditti- 
culties to the placing of a numerous artillery in position. But this 
objection I deny, and here are my reasons. i 
y Fifteen paces are generally the interval between guns in action. But 
in order to obtain a greater concentration of fire we shall reduce this 
interval to ten, and we shall then see if nature will refuse us a suffic ient 
space for that purpose ; 


( T’'o be continued. ) 
——— 
LITERARY LEGISLATORS. 
LORD MAHON. 

To whom to entrust power has always been the great difficulty in the 
science of government. Itisa problem that has never yet been solved, 
the solutien of which becomes still more difficult the more our experience 
becomes enlarged. Society has ever been prone to run into extremes in 
its delegation of political power. Sometimes, it has exhibited a weak 


|and rash abandonment of its natural privileges; at others, a jealousy 


as the complement of the reserve, and shall even raise it to four-ninths | 
whenever the number of guns exceeds two hundred. 


equally unwise and inexpticable. Alternately, the despot by divine right, 
the military despot, the oligarchy, the democracy, the constitutional mo- 
narch, has assumed power for the best objects, and perverted it to the 
basest purposes. Mankind have passed through successive cycles of dis- 


| appointment, until, from having had, at one time or another, faith in every 


| 


| 


| of fully relying on none. 
| poiutment, is the mutual jealousy which it has engendered,—jealousy by 


principle of government, they have at last been reduced to the condition 
The worst result, uext to this constant disap- 


the people towards their natural rulers, fear aud suspiciou on the part of 
those upper, and, except in moral force, weaker classes towards the people. 

Here, in England, after baving passed through every phase of this 
drama of fatality, we have been, tor some century and a half, striving to 
etfect acompromise. Purposely blind to the theoretical inconsistencies 
of our system, we have consoled oursclyes with its practical benefits. 


This will greatly depend on the | From the history of mankind's disappointments, we have drawn the moral 
gre: 


neither to hope too much from human virtue, nor to rely too much on hu- 
man reason. Facts have been our laws, whilst our laws have stoed as 
facts. We have abstained from striving after much that might, perhaps, 
have been attainable, because we were content with that for the posses- 
sion of which no one would quarrel with us. We could afford to be 


| laughed at by theorists and political philosophers for being, constitu- 


tionally speaking, a sort of mongrel—neither monarchical, oligarchical, 
nor democratic—because we contrived to secure many of the a omy 
of each form of government, while we avoided that great evil of all, the 
depositing of power without responsibility. It is true that, until within 


| a comparatively recent period, our representative system was, in some of 


its most essential respects, a fiction. But it was a fiction to which the 
people, by long use, had become reconciled. Until they experienced 
evils which the abuse of even the best institutions will produce, that fic- 
tion was to them a reality, and as it appeared to bring them benefits, they 
regarded itas a blessing. At length, however, they swept away the fic- 
tion, and replaced it by a reality which appeared at the time so formida- 
ble an innovation, that even the most sanguine regarded it as a desperate 
plunge into an unfathomable future, while the timid and the forecasting 


| did not hesitate to denounce it as the precursor of struggles in which even 
A consideration of the highest importance, to which I shall direct all | 


mighty England would fall. It was supposed that the political world 
would be revolutionised ; that the conditions of society would be disre- 
garded, and its position reversed; that the mere delegates of mub influ- 
ence would obtain substantial power ; and that all those: who had held 
influence by their taleuts and social position, would in future be super- 
seded, It was said that, in spite of the lessons of experience, we were 


| committing the fault against which history warned us—that of giving to 


| 


The minimum of the guns to be brought into position being 80, the | 


ground they will occupy will require an extent of 632 yards. Now, let 


a democracy too much unchecked power. a 
And, indeed, if we forget the present, and transport ourselves again into 
the past of fifteen years ago, even the most sanguine ofoptimists must ad- 
mit that there existed ample justification for such fears. That they have 
not been realized does not prove that they were groundless. it only 
proves that the character of the British people was not then sufficiently 
understood. : 
The prophets of evil, whose warnings cast a shadow over the future at 
the era of the Reform-bill, were p« rhaps justified in supposing that those 
who had been in their own beliet wrougtully deprived of power would, 
when they obtained it, run rict in its exercise. They could not be blamed 
for preferring the certainties of the past to the promises of the future; 
and it is due to them to say, that those among them (and they are the 
vast majority) who have since discy ered the error into which they were 
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led by their e rated fear, have dope their ims to make atonement 
to the objects of their censure. They have hastened to place themselves 
again in relations with their fellow-subjects—too much despised in a 
moral point of view, politically, too much dreaded. Yet it did seem at 
that time almost impossible to reconcile the possible futare with the past. 
How were those who were promised absolute electoral power to be in- 
duced to abstain from making what seemed so natural a use of it? how 
were they to be restrained frum displacing the natural heads of society in 
the political world? how was a parallel to be kept up between the poli- 
tical and social state? how were those gradations of rank, which are so 
necessary in private life, to be kept up in public lite? what was to pre- 
vent the delegate of a popular constituency, elected to express the popu- 
lar will, from superseding the recognised leaders of parties?! in short, 
what natural reason was there why the new political power, which was 
supposed to have been created, should not take its natural place in public 
affairs, and thus a revolution in men as well as in policy be effected? At 
the present day, when the danger is seen to have sn exaggerated, we 
can afford to smile at these fears and prophecies of evil. Buta very slight 
consideration will suffice to remind the reader that the forebodings which 
we have selected, because they bear on our present purpose, are amongst 
the least serious of those in which the alarmists of that day dealt. 

The non-fulfilmeat of these prophecies may be attributed to many 
causes—all more or less connected with the solid virtues and qualifications 
for citizenship inherent in the English character. That we are experi- 
encing serious evils in the paralysis of legislative power caused by the 
unwieldy organization of our go. ernmental system, even the most uncom- 
promising supporter of the Reform-bill must beready to admit. But in 
one most essential respect the expectations of those who were terrified at 
the prospect vk toe change have been falsified. We do not find, as 
they predicted we s nould, that the dregs of society have come upper- 
most; that the leading men of the day have been displaced by mob dele- 
gates; or that education, experience, historical association, or high culti- 
vation of intellect, have any less weight now in either brancn of the senate 
than they had before the passing of the Reform-bill. On the contrary, 
itis to be regarded as one of the great guarantees of constitutional liberty 
in this country, that such a leading part is taken in public affairs by the | 
young nobility, and more especially by those whose ancestors, from time 
to time, have been engaged in the service of the State. It is not in the 
fact of their being nobles that the advantage consists, any more than that 
it is an advantage to the people to be represented by men of plebeian ori- 
gin because they are plebeians. On the contrary, nothing can be more 
dangerous than government by a privileged order, who have no claims to 
take the lead bat their privileges. The advance we ascribe to our system 
consists in the free choice by which these men of rank are selected for the 
posts which they fill, not merely because they are men of rank, but be- 
cause they are men of superier talents also. There is no reason why we 
should look with suspicion upon a public servant because he happens to 
be a lord; nay, there are reasons why we should be more ready to cherish 
talent and pablic spirit, when they spring up spontaneously among the 
nobility, than even when they are dsvelaped ta those to whom life is a 
struggle. But it were well if we could guard against the superiority of 
rank being used to afford to young noblemen too great a priority of op- 
portunity. 

It is not surprising that we should have so many noblemen taking a 
distinguished part in public affairs, because, from the very nature of 
things, they have better upportunities; but it isa strong proof of the 
healthy condition of our institutions that they should take the lead, not by 

accident of birth alone, but also by intellectual superiority, and that, com- 
ing into contact as they do with the selected men of other classes of socie- 
ty, including the professions, they should, when placed in competition 
with them, show to such positive advantage. We are so accustomed to 
recognise them at the head of affairs, that we forget the motive by what a 
singular coincidence it is that the living scions of those noble houses that 
have most figured in our history should, in these days of greater freedom 
and equality, in like manner eclipse their cnotemporaries. So long as 
such men as Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell, Lord George Bentinck, 
Lord Grey, and a host ot cluune of less renown, are found, in virtue of 
their talents alone, eclipsing their political contemporaries, we need not 
fear any of thatsocial disorganization which the opponents of the Reform- 
Bill so lavishly predicted. We kuow that all their words are subjected to 
the most rigid scrutiny by every rank and grade of their countrymen, and 
that when they are allowed to hold, by common conseat, the leadersnip, 
on whichever side of the politics it may be, there is provided as complete 
a check against oligatchical ascendency on the one hand, as there is against 
democratic dictation on the other. 

Lord Mahon is one of those whom we would signalize as noblemen 
who voluntarily deny themselves the exclusive advantage given to them 
by their birth, and who euter the arena, face to face, and foot to foot, 


| the offences ascribed to him. 






when, on the introduction of the final’ measure, who had opposed, 
the former ones gave way, he, although the friend of moderate reform, 
stepped forward and moved the negative to the third reading in aspeech 
of lofty and concentrated indignation, which drew upon him the regards, 
and almost secured the admiration, even of his political opponents. One 
passage in his maiden speech embodied a general prediction which has 
aes boda remarkably fulfilled. He foresaw that the representative in- 
fluence given to particular interests in the community would be used for 
mutual conflict, and, therefore, for general injury. Those who were 
elected under the close-borough system formed, he considered, a useful 
counterpoise in the management of separate interests. But that advantage 
would be lost when members became more directly the representatives 
of class interests. For instance,‘ the agricultural members would 
strive to retain the Corn-laws; the Newcastle members would be for 
protecting the coal interests ; the Kidderminster members would call 
tora high duty on Turkey carpets ; and the representatives of Brighton 
would protest against the introduction of medicated vapour-baths. All 
interests would be alike active against each other; and each having its 
representatives, there would be much contention and confusion, much 
difficulty in obtaining an harmonious action.’ Of course the illustration 
was put ironically; butit embodied one of the strongest arguments against 
the bill, and it certainly also had a prophetic trath ; tor the great com- 
plaint now made by statesmen of the working of our system Is, that the 
power is so divided as to render it impossible to secure a harmonious ac- 
tion in favour of any disputed proposition, without a resort to agitation. 
Lord Mahon’s political life was soon after brought to a rather abrupt 
termination by an event which, in those days, was notuncommon. Those 
who had protested in vain against the greater infusion of the popular 
principle in the representation, now sought to neutralise its influence by 
various means which wealth and organization have at command. Lord 
Mahon, like many other zealous champions of the old system, was again 
returned to parliament; but this time it was for Hertford. A petition 
was presented against his return, and the result of a Committee of Inquiry 
was, that his election was declared void by bribery and intimidation. In 
those days the decision of an election committee was anything but proof ; 





But still, happily for public morals, the 
stigma of such proceedings is always sufficient to casta shadow over even 
the most unsullied reputation. Lord Mahon remained out of parliament 
for nearly two years. Previously, however, to his being deprived of his 
seat, he spoke and voted on the first great measure introduced into the 
Reformed Parliament. In speaking on the Whig Coercion-bill for Ire- 
land, he put the pith of his argument very tersely in a sentence, where 
he said, that military law was bad, but mob law was worse. Maxims 
and apothegms are frequently to be found scattered through his speech- 
es ; as his eminently thoughtful and philosophical mind pauses from time 
to time in his consideration of a subject, and drops reflections, the results 
of great insight and sagacity. 

The interval during which Lord Mahon suspended his political activity 
affords us a convenient opportunity, although it may be somewhat out of 
the order of dates, for briefly noticing his literary productions. Of course, 
we do not attempt here any critical analysis of those works. They are 
open to all, and every well informed reader is able to draw conclusions 
as to their merits. They have attracted so much attention from their in- 
trinsic value, that any extended novice of them here is the more unneces- 
sary. We merely deane at them as bearing upon the character and po- 
sition of Lord Mahon asastatesman. No one who has read either his 
History of the War of the Succession in Spain, or his History of England, 
from the Treaty of Utrecht to peace of the Aiz-la-Chapelle, but must have 
been struck with his dignity as a historian, and the extent of his know- 
ledge and research. Not satisfied to take those traditionary facts and 
views which are the common stock of historians, he sought out his ma- 
terials from unaccustomed sources; and his labours, dictated by a 
strictimpartiality and animated by a noble loftiness of sentiment, have 
resulted in an originality and truthful insight into the characters that pass 
under his pen, rare, indeed, in these daysof haste and superficial judg- 
ment. His books tell what he is better than his public life, which has 
been more or less distorted by political passion pel po disposition to exag- 
gerate the moral evils of such legislation as he disliked. They are pregnant 
with enlarged and sagacious views of individual character as well as of 
human nature in the abstract, and he shows, throughout a power of 
weighing the value of the little springs of action, without compromising 
the importance of the dignity of the great facts and movements in his his- 
tory. Not alittle weight attaches to his deductions, from the resources 
placed at his command by the records of his family ; nor should we des- 
pise that species of tradition which becomes transmitted, almost insen- 
sibly, from generation to generation of distinguished men in any fami y ; 
which is often the very essence of contemporary experience, and which 
only finds its way to the knowledge of the world when, by a happy union 





with the general competitors for fame and power. Fortunately for socie- 
ty, the day is gone by when any exclusive class or section can confer 
either the one or the cther. He who would be great must, like him who 
would be famous, appeal to the public, to mankind at large, for the sources 
of his influence and the credentials of his success. Some thinkers—those 
who violently force an association between the merits or demerits of an 
individual and the principles he professes—who praise or blame, not 
according to his percent deserts, but in proportion as his opinions 
square with theirs — will dispute this assumption, and declare that 
Lord Mahon, from his first entrance upon public life, has been | 
engaged in a crusade agaiust liberal principles; that ,he has been a 
too consistent, if not a bigoted worshipper of the past, and has always ar- 
rayed himself against the political, ol therefore, as they believe, the so- 
cial advancement of the people. But this is not the question. We are 
considering, not the particular opinions which a man advocates, but the 
circumstances of his advocacy ; and must concede to the advocate of ab- 
solutism or divine right, or spiritual supremacy, the same fair freedom to 
express Ins opinions, the same respectful consideration of them, that we 
would willingly grant to the most enthusiastic apostle of popular rights. 
So, therefore, in dealing with Lord Mahon, we shall not adept the enmi- 
tes or the predilections of any political party, but shall deal with him as a 
nobleman who has done his utmost to divest himself of any unfair advan- 
t es of position, and has come forward in the literary, as well as in the 
0. itical world, resting solely on his own personal powers, and achieving 
is success solely by his own personal merits. He is one of a large and 
yearly increasing class ohn, by breaking down factitious distinctions, 
and mixing ranks by making pursuits common to all, are doing much to 
guard us, hearafter, against those evils which the growin power of the 
middle and lower classes might produce, were they placed in the antago- 
nism with the aristocracy. — 
Lord Mahon entered parliament at a time which was unfavourable to 
the attainment of distinction by a man holding his opinions. {i was at 
the commencement of that period of excitement in which we approach- 
ed, as nearly as it seems likely this country ever will, to civil commotion; 
when, in the violent struggle to wrest from the aristocracy the power ot 
controlling the representation, the people lost fora time all moderation, 
all sense of justice, all respect for authority, all veneration for constitu- 
tional forms. He was himself returned for a rotten borough at the elec- 
‘tion which followed the accession of William the Fourth “to the throne ; 
and he was in his political principles, from sincere conviction, and as 
much reflection as is giver to ayoung man of twenty-five, a Tory. In- 
heriting from his father an ardent temperament, and inspired by the ex- 
ample of his sincerity and moral correctness, he »lunged at once into the 
reat contest which soon afterwards commenced, with a passionate ve- 
emence scarcely surpassed by an advocate of the old system. And yet, 
his was not the blind, unreasoning opposition of a Winchelsea, nor the 
elaborately sophisticated advocacy of a Croker. He rather took a high 
Constitutional view of the question. He was no insane enemy of popular 
rights. He was prepared to admit that, in the working out of the old 
system of representation by nomination, great abuses had crept in; that, 
on the other hand, there were great and glaring instances of popular 
rights withheld without adequate reason. But the sweeping nature of 
Lord John Russell’s bill filled him with alarm. He could not see by what 
agency the government was to be carriedon. He thought be perceived 
iu the futare only a perpetual and hopeless effort to unite the governing 
power with an irresponsible dictation by the popular will. He be- 
lieved, in also, that the Whig party, having enjoyed so large a proportion of 
eee from the Revolution of 1683 until the reign of George the Third, 
ad determined to recover by this grand conp d’ état what from that date | 
ad been wrenched from them. He therefore suspected the intention of | 





the new measure as much as he deprecated its tendency, and his indig- 
nation at what he conceived to be an innovation not merely against his | 
own order (for of such narrow views we believe Lord Mahon to have 
—_ incapable) but also against the best and most substantial privileges | 
lh whole people—the most sacred guarantees of general liberty— | 
re ae — on various Occasions ina manner that drew upon him con- | 
— era le attention, even among the distinguished men of that time. | 
ee raged hand, he would have been prepared from the first, un- | 
Ke of his party, 


to assent to a measure of moderate, and at the same 


time efectn: ref, } 
me effectual, reform. It was what he believed to be the unnecessary | 


come and magnitade of the Reform-bill that so frightened him. Ac- | 
Cordingly, he offered a manful and persevering resistance to the bill ; and | 


between rank and intellect, the pen of the historian is wielded by him 
who is also the depository of the secrets of history. Lord Mahon is the 
living link of a long ancestral chain, and each great deed his pen records 
awakens the noblest sympathies and sentiments, till his own predeces- 
sors and their contemporaries seem to live again under his pen. 

One fault has been found with his style which is said to be too flat and 
unpretending. But there isa quiet, unassuming dignity about it, which, 
to our mind, compensates forthe want of brilliancy and luminous effect ; 
and it is certain that his characters and portraits of distinguished men of 
past times are remarkable for their power and verisimilitude. Besides 
these historical works, Lord Mahon wrote a life of Belisarius. This was 
a very early production, and it brought its author much praise, and a con- 

sideration disproportioned to its pretensions. on account of the extensive 
earning and research it exhibited, and the critical ability with which he 
lexposed some errors of Gibbon. 

Lord Mahon returned to parliament in 1835, and such was the reputa- 
tion: he had in the interval acquired, that Sir Robert Peel at once made 
him Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In all his official displays that 
were more especially connected with foreign policy, he shone to great 
advantage, more especially as the leading topics of that day happened to 
be those with which he was most intimately connected. Always the ad- 
vocate of legitimacy, he did not scruple to persist in the advocacy, even 
while under the responsibilities of office ; and this involved him in some 
difficulties and inconsistencies. It was unlucky for him, that almost his 
first official duty in parliament was to defend the appointment of the Mar- 
quis of Loadonderry as Ambassador to St. Petersburgh—a task which 
the peculiar prejudices of the English people rendered an invidious one. 
But, generally speaking, Lord Mahon was not an efficient organ of the 
government in parliament. He was not a “safe’’ man. There was al- 
ways a risk that he might say too much. Of too high an order of mind 
to condescend to be a hack, he had not, as yet, learned that self-command 
and abstinence from personal feeling which would have raised him above 
his office. He was not a subordinate, yet lacked the qnalities of a lead- 
er. A constitutional warmth of temperament, and a seeming techiness 
and irritability, involved him in some unworthy squabbles. The dignity 
which so impresses you in his historical writings, you looked for in vain 
in his parliamentary career. Some passages iu his public conduct while 
in office were almost incomprehensible, when the elevation of his gene- 
ral charactor was considered. On one occasion, Mr. Ward, the present 
Secretary to the Admiralty, had alluded to him as the author of a particu- 
lar pamphlet, in which some views were expressed differing from those 
he usually avowed. This was taken by Lord Mahon to be intended as 
an attack on his consistency and character. He spoke intemperately in 
resenting it, and finished by reminding Mr. Ward that a former mission 
of his to Mexico in the public service had givenrise to serious charges 
against him. This was altogether undignified as well as wrong. Mr. 
Ward repelled the insinuation indignantly, and declared tbat Mr. Canning, 
immediately before his death, had expressly absolved him from all blame 
with respect to the matter in question. The end of it was that Lord Ma- 
hon, as a gentleman who had been betrayed into passion, was placed in 
the position, very embarrassing to a minister, of having to apologise for 
introducing such a subject. Several times in the course of his public life 
be has betrayed the same infirmity of temper. His father, Earl of the Stan- 
hope, has the same failing; but Lord Mahon has of late years acquired 
more self-possession and self-command. His later speeches have been 
chiefly on the subject of Foreign policy, which he thoroughly under- 
stanas, although his legitimist predilections cause him to take a one-sided 
view. He has so far advanced in the upinion of the House of Commons, 
and in self-training, that in July 1845, when Sir Robert Peel meditated 
his final step to free trade, he appointed Lord Mahon to the office of Sec- 
retary to the Board of Control, as being a nobleman of high Conservative 


principles, and yet the avowed supporter of u repeal of the Coru-laws. 
Upon one question, Lord Mahou has e tablished an anassailable char 
acter—he has earned the gratitude of all whose high mission it is to in- 


struct mankind. All true friends of literature had witnessed with shame 
the conduct of shopkeeping England towards men of acknowledged ge- 
nius. They saw that every kind of property which could protect itself 
met with protection from the law, but that the only property which 
could have no protection, from the very conditions of its existence, was 
abandoned to chance. He saw that the greatest productions of human 
genius had, by this perversion of the fur ctions of the legislature, enriched 





and therefore it does not follow that the noble lord was really guilty of 


all but those who were entitled to derive profit from them—that prince: © 
ly fortunes had been made ‘galé of works whose’ authors and their” 
descendants had been steeped in poverty and degradation. This was 
just the theme to enlist all the generous sympathies of his noble nature. 
Here enthusiasm, intemperance even, would be a virtue ; because what 
was wanted was a tocsin to the slumbering justice of the British nation. 
It was not surprising that he threw himself, with all the ardour of an in- 
terested party, into the great struggle which was 80 long, to the disgrace 
of the House of Commons, carried on by the advocates of unprotected 
a agaiust the apologists of ungenerous capital. Notall the eloquent 
ervour of a Talfourd, nor the brilliant rhetorie of a Macaulay, stirred that 
impassible audience as did the simple, manly, dignified appeals of Lord 
Mahon. It was felt that his very position, by showing his support to be 
disinterested, lent it weight and impressiveness. Indignant at the low, 
calculating arguments of Mr. Warburton, who, like too many of his class, 
would sacrifice the dearest interests of humanity to get a yard of cloth a 
shilling cheaper. or a book, enshrining the thoughts of genius, for the 
price — of wine, Lord Mahon broke out in a strain of eloquence 
worthy of his race. He found himself, he said, born te an inheritance, 
while he saw others below him in the gifts of fortune, although men im- 
measurably his superiors in industry, merit, and reputation. This he 
could not endure. The injustice of the legislature to men of genius in 
literature was the more striking, from the lavishness of its rewards to 
genius when developed in other more favoured pursuits. He instanced 
the case of Marlborough, rewarded with princely honours and a still 
more princely fortune ; of Arkwright, founding a new power in the 
State—the first of a dynasty of manufacturing kings; of Canning, re- 
warded, by the posthumous gratitude of his countrymen, with both hon- 
our and wealth. And then he drew a parailel between their position and 
their rewards, and those of men of the highest genius in literature—men 
who were as much conquerors in the field of mind as Marlborough in the 
field of glory—who were as much the founders of new states of things as 
an Arkwright—who were as completely the rulers of their fellow-men as 
Cannings who yet were denied that right to property in their own 
absolute creation which would at once have elevated them to a rank with 
| the world’s other heroes, while, at the same time, it would have provid- 
| ed them with the means, to a still greater extent, of instructing and de- 
| lighting their fellow-creatures. His speech was ably argued, as well as 
high-tuned, and he rested his case, not merely on the private interests in 
| volved, but also on the most liberal and public grounds. He called upon 
the House to pass the bill, not only that they might reward by-gone la- 
bours, but also that they might foster future genius. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the eloquence and perseverance of his advocacy of this question. 
He had already taken that position in literature which entitled him to 
speak with authority ; and his social rank lent a weight to his support 
with those wno would have been dead to every higher influence. : 

Lord Mahon is more fitted to be of service in council than to shine in 
debate. The tendency to intemperance we have complained of has 
become diminished as yeers have passed over him. His appearance gen- 
erally impresses one with the belief that he is a very grave, thoughtful 
man; but appearances often deceive, when there is great earnestness of 
disposition. He has reached the mature age of two-and-forty, and has 
therefore no longer the excuse of youthful ardour. Now, however, it is 
not required ; for there are few men in the House more sedate than he, 
or who have accumulated so much of that store of silent respect which, 
as with such men as Lord John Russell or Sir Robert Inglis, so outwei 
mere popular applause. His mind is of a superior and very valuable 
order. Without being bigoted in his admiration of the past, he never 
forgets to bring the light of history to his view of the present. And he 
is at the same time sufficiently liberal in his views to form rational, and 
sometimes enthusiastic, expectations for the future. He looks at politics 
with the eye of an historian, not ae the distorted medium of a par- 
tisan. His mind is eminently philosophical; and although, as must al- 
ways be the case with men of high principle, he has fixed ideas on some 
of the greatest questions that can agitate mankind, yet he is sufficiently 
practical, sufficiently in active relation with the immediate events of the 
hour, to be able to give them a consideration such as is not ordinarily 
bestowed on them by those whose passions alone are mixed up in the 
strife, and whose limited experience disentitles them, while it disables 
them, from forming a philosophical opinion. On the foreign policy of 
the country he frequently addresses the House. He is one of those who, 
on that subject, is ‘ expected” to speak. His speeches are brief, high- 
toned, full of facts and historical illustrations, but, at the same time, mo- 
dest and unpretending. He carries the more weight because he does not 
affect to speak without authority. ’ f 

Asa speaker, Lord Mahon does not take high rank. His speeches, 
delivered by a man of greater oratorical power, would be highly effective, 
They always read much better than they tellwhen heard. Yet, at times, 
the fervour and enthusiasm of his nature has euabled Lord Mahon to con- 
quer his nataral disadvantages ; and he has risen to the height of that 
eloquence which at once communicates itself from the soul of the speaker 
to the sympathies of his audience, and which is above all forms, all arti- 
ficial graces. But this ig not the general characteristic of Lord Mahon’s 
parliamentary speaking. Nature has not specially designed him to shine 
asan orator. He wants dignity of manner; his mode of delivery is feeble, 
confused, unemphatic; his voice wants tone and pliability; and there is 
a slight indistinctness in his utterance which impairs the effect of the 
most dignified sentiments or the most choice language. The expression 
of his face is deeply thoughtful, and he has a student-like air and manner. 
But the countenance is not in his case a faithful index to the character; 
for you do not see any traits of that loftiness of sentiment and generosity 
of spirit which we have seen are the characteristics of his mind, as de- 
veloped in his works and public career. In his gait and general bearing 
he reminds one of Mr. Gladstone; but there is no resemblance in the face, 
which is sharp in features. His being near-sighted also prevents the full 
play of his countenance. ; 

Sir Robert Peel, as we have seen, long since recognised Lord Mahon’s 
value as a minister. Uniting, as he does, an admirably organised mind 
| with the most liberal spirit, he is eminently adapted for a period when 
| the object of statesmen is to effect substantial reforms without increasing 
| the popular power. He will no doubt fill much higher posts than any he 
has yet held. 
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VALERIE. 


A TALE.——-BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Colonel, who had become sincerely attached to Adele, who bad 
well profited by the time which she had gained, returned home in no 
very pleasant humour. Throwing himself down on the sofa, he said to 
her in a moody way : 

“T’ll be candid with you, my dear; if I had seen your father and mo- 
ther before I married you, nothing would have persuaded me to have 
made you my wife. When a man marries, I consider connexion and for- 
tune to be the two greatest points to be obtained, but such animals as 
your father and mother I never beheld. Good Heaven! that I should be 
allied to such people !”" ‘ 5 

“ May I ask you, dearest, to whom you refer, and what is the measing 
of all this? My father and mother! Why, colonel, my father was kill 
at the attack of Montmartre and my mother died before him. 

“Then who and what are you,” cried the colonel, jumping up; “ 
you not Caroline Stanhope?” 

“T thank Heaven I am not. 
Chabot, and no other person. 


I have always told you that I was Adele 

You must admit that. My father and 
mother were no vulgar people, dearest husband, and my family is as good 
as most inFrance. Come over with me to Paris, and you will then see 
who my relatives and connexions are. I am poor, | grant, but recollect 
that the revolution exiled many wealthy families, and mine egg, New 
rest, although we were permitted eventually to return to France. hat 
can have induced you to fall into this error, and still persist (notwith- 
standing my assertions to the contrary), that f am the daughter of those 
vulgar upstarts, who are prov erbial for their want of manners, and 
who are uot admitted into hardly any society, rich as they are supposed 
to be?” 


The colonel looked all amazement. 
inted, d sed tinued Adele. “if 
“Tm sorry you are disappointed, dearest,” continue ele, “if you 


are so. | am sorry that I’m not Caroline Stanhope with a large fortane, 
but if Ido not bring you a fortune, by economy I will save youone. Let 
me only see that you are not deprived of your usual pleasures and luxu- 
ries, aud I care not what I do or how I live. You will find no exactin 
wife in me, dearest, tronbling you for expenses you cannot afford. Iw il 
live but to please you, and if L do not succeed, | will die—if you wish to 
be rid of me.” 

Adele resumed her caresses with the tears running down her cheeks, 
for she loved her husband dearly, and felt what she said. : 

The colonel could not resist her; he put bis arms round her and said, 
“Do not cry, Adele, I believe you, and moreover, I feel that I love you. 
J am thankful that | have not married Caroline Stanhope, tor I presume 
she cannot be very different from her parents. I admit that I have been 
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deceiving myself into a better little wife than I deserve perhaps. I re- 
ally am glad of my escape. I would not have been connected with those 

ople for the universe. We will do as you say; we will go to France 
or ashort time, and you shail introduce me to your relations.” 

Before the next morning Adéle had gained the victory. The colonel 
felt that he had deceived himself, that he might be laughed at, and that 
the best that could be done was to go to Paris and announce from thence 
his marriage in the papers. He had a sufficiency to live upon, to com- 
mand luxury as well as comforts, and on the whole he was now satisfied, 
that a handsome and strongly attached wife, who brought him no fortune, 
was preferable to a marriage of mere interest. I may as well here ob- 
serve, that Adele played her cards se well, that the colonel was a happy 
and contented man. She kept her promise, and he found with her manage- 
ment that he had more money thana married man required, and he blessed 
the day in which he had married by mistake. And now to return to the 
Stanhopes. 

Although they were too angry at the time to pay much heed to the 
colonel’s parting threats, yet when they had cooled, and had time for re- 
flection, Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope were much distressed at the intelligence 
that their daughter was not legally married. For some days, they re- 
mained quiet; at last they thought it advisable to come to terms to save 
their daughter’s honour. “But during this delay on their part, Adele had 
called upon me, and introduced her henlinnd and made me acquainted 
with all that had passed. They stated their intention of proceeding to 
Paris immediately, and although I knew that Adele’s relations were of 
good family, yet { thought an introduction to Madame d’Albret would be 
of service toher. I tuerefore gave her one, and it roved most service- 
able, for the colonel found himself in the first society in Paris, and his 
wife was wellreceived and much admired. When, therefore, Mr. Stan- 
hope made up his mind to call upon the colonel at the address of the hotel 
where they had put up, he found they had left, and nobody knew where 
they had gone. This was a severe blow, and Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope 
were in a state of the utmost uncertainty and suspense. Now was the 
time for Mr. Selwyn to come forward, and I despatched a note to him, re- 
questing him to come to town. I put him in possession of Adele’s history, 
her marriage with the colonel, and all the particulars with which the 
reader is acquainted, and I pointed out to him how he should act when 
he called upon Mr. Stanhope, which I advised him to do immediately. 
He followed my advice, and thus described what passed on his return. 

“Tsent up my card to Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope, and was received almost 
as politely as the colonel. I made no remark, but taking a chair, which 
was not offered to me, I said, ‘You have my card, Mr, Stanhope ; I must, 
in addition to my name, inform you that I am a barrister, and that my 
father is Judge Selwyn, who now sits on the King’s Bench. You proba- 
bly have met him in the circles in which you visit, although you are not 
acquainted with him. Your sister, Madame Bathurst, we have the plea- 
sure of knowing.’ 

“<'This introduction made them look more civil, for a judge was with 
them somebody. 

“* My object in coming here is to speak to you relative to your 
daughter.’ 

“*Do you come from the colonel, then?’ said Mrs. Stanhope, sharply. 

“*No, madam. I have no acquaintance with the colonel.’ 

“Then how do you know my daughter, sir ?’ 

“*] had the pleasure of meeting her at my father’s. She stayed a short 
time with my family atour country seat at Kew.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Mrs. Stanhope, ‘ well, [had noidea of that. Um 
sure the judge was very kind; but, sir, you know that my daughter has 
married very unfortunately.’ 

“That she has ceutel, madam, i am aware, but I trust not unfor- 
<a 
see y, sir, she has married a colonel,—a fellow who came here and 
told us it was no marriage at all!’ 

“*It is to rectify that mistake, madam, which has induced me to call. 
The colonel, madam, did hear that your daughter was at Mrs. Bradshaw’s 
establishment, and wished to carry her off, supposing that she was a very 
rich prize, but, madam, he made a slight mistake—instead of your daugh- 
ter, he has run away and married the French teacher, who has not a six- 

ence. He has now found out his mistake, and is off to Paris to hide 
imself from the laughter of the town.’ 

“This intelligence was the cause of much mirth and glee to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanhope ; the latter actually cried with delight, and I took care to 
join heartily in the merriment. As soon as it had subsided, Mrs. Stan- 
hope said,— 

“* But, Mr. Selwyn, you said that my daughter was married. How 
is that?’ 

“Why, madam, the fact is, that your daughter’s affections were en- 
gaged at the time of this elopement of the colonel’s, and it was her in- 
tention to make known to you that such was thecase, presuming that you 
would not refuse to sanction her marriage ; but when the elopement took 
place, and it was even reported that she had run away, her position be- 
came very awkward, and the more s0, as some people declared (as the 
colonel asserted,) that she was not legally married. On consulting with 
the gentleman of her choice, it was argued thus: If Miss Stanhope goes 
back to her father’s house after this report that she is not legally married, 


Zhe Albion. 


ard, but I had forgiven all others who had ill-treated me, and I felt that 
Taemee and forgot, if she would behave as a mother towards me. I 
had received kind letters, from Madame d’Albret aud Adele; the letters 
of the latter were most amusing. Madame Bathurst had called upon me 
several times. I was at peace with all the world and with myself. At 
last I received a letter from Lionel, stating that he was coming over in 
a few days; thathe had great difficulty in persuading my brother to 
come with him, as he soll not afford the expense out of his own means, 
and did not like to lie under such an obligation. At last he had been 
over-ruled, and was coming with him. 

“ Then I shall see you again, dear Auguste!” thought I; “you who 
always loved me, always protected me and took my part, and who so la- 
mented my supposed death ;’’ and my thoughts turned to the time when 
he and I were with my grandmother in the palace, and our early days 
were passed over in review. ‘My poor grandmother, how I loved you! 
and how you deserved to be loved!” And then I calculated what I 
might have been had I been left with my grandmother, and had in- 
herited her small property; and, on reflection, I decided that I was 
better off now than I probably should have been, and that all was for 
the best. I thought of the future, and whether it was likely 1 ever 
should marry, and I decided that I never would, but that if I ever returned 
to my family, I would assist my sisters, and try to make them happy. 

“ Yes,” thought I, “marry I never will—that is decided—nothing shall 
ever induce me.” 

My reverie was interrupted by the entrance of a stranger, who, apolo- 
gising to me, stated that he had come to seek Monsieur Gironac. 

I replied that he was not at home, and probably it would be half an 
hour before he returned to dinner. 

“ With your leave, mademoiselle,” said he, gracefully bowing, “1 will 
wait till he returns. 1 will not, however, trespass upon your time, if it is 
disagreeable; perhaps the servant will accommodate me with a chair 
elsewhere ?” 

I requested that he would be seated, as there was no fire in any other 
room, and he took a chair. He was a Frenchman, speaking good Eng- 
lish, but he soon discovered that I was his countrywoman, and the con- 
versation was carried on in French. He informed me that he was the 
Comte de Chavannes. But I must describe him. He was rather small 
in stature, but elegantly made: his features were, if any thing, effemin- 
ate, but very handsome; they would have been handsome in a woman. 
This effeminacy was, however, relieved by a pair of moustaches, soft, 
silky, and curling. His manners were peculiarly fascinating, and his 
conversation lively and fullof point. I was much pleased with him during 
the half hour that we were together, during which we had kept up 
the conversation with much spirit. The arrival of Monsieur Gironac 
put anend to our ¢é/e-a-téte, and having arranged his business with him, 
which was relative to some flute music which the comte wished to be 
published, after a few minutes’ more conversation, he took his leave. 

“ Now there’s a man that I would select for your husband, Valerie,” 
said Monsieur Gironac, after the comte had left. “Is he not a very agree- 
able fellow ?” 

“Yes, he is,” I replied, “he is very entertaining and very well bred. 
Who is he?” 

“ His history is told in a few words,” replied Monsieur Gironac. ‘His 
father emigrated with the Bourbons; but, unlike most of those who emi- 
grated, he neither turned music-master. dancing-master, hairdresser, nor 
teacher of the French language. He had a little money, and he embark- 
ed in commerce. He went as supercargo, and then as travelling partner 
in a house to America, the Havannah, and the West Indies, and after hav- 
ing crossing the Atlantic about twenty times in the course of the late war, 
he had amassed a fortune of about 40,0002. At the restoration, he went to 
Paris, resumed his title, which he had laid aside during his commercial 
course, was well received by Louis XVIII., and made a colonel of the Le- 
gion of Honour. He returned to this country to settle his affairs, previ- 
ous to going down to Brittany, and died suddenly, leaving the young 
man you have just seen, who is his only son and heir, alone on the wide 
world, and with a good fortune as soon as he came of age. At the ‘ime 
of his father’s death he was still at school. Now he is twenty-four years 
old, and has been for three years in possession of the property, which is 
still in the English funds. He appears to like England better » France, 
for most of his time is passed in London. He is very talented, very mu- 
sical, composes well, and is altogether a most agreeable young man, and 
just fit for the husband of Mademoiselle Valerie de Chateneuf. Now 
you have the whole history, the marriage is yet to take place.” 

‘Your last observation is correct; or rather it is not, for the marriage 
will never take place.” 

“Mais, que voulez vous, mademoiselle?” cried Monsieur Gironac, 
“must we send for the angel Gabriel for you?”’ 

‘‘No,” replied I, “he is not a marrying man any more than J am a mar- 
rying woman. Is it not sufficient. that I admit your count to bevery 
agreeable 7—that won’t content you, You want me to marry a man 
whom I have seen for one half hour. Are you reasonable, Monsieur 
Gironac ?” 
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“Is he comfortable where he is, Auguste?” 

“Yes, Valerie; 1 think that he did wisely, for it was ruinous travelling 
about with so many children. He is comfortable, and, I believe, as ha 
py ashe can be. Oh, if he did but know that you were alive, it would 

d ten years to his life.” 

“ He shall know it, my dear Auguste,” replied I, as the tears coursed 
down my cheeks. “I ieel now that] was very selfish in consenting to 
Madame d’Albret’s proposal, but I was hardly in my senses at the time.” 

“I cannot wonder at your taking the step, nor canI blame you. 
Your life was one of torture, and it was torture to others to see what you 
underwent.” 

ad | pity my father, for, weak as he was, the punishment has been too. 
severe. 

P “But you will make him happy now, and he will rejoice in his old 
ays. 

Mand now, Auguste, tell me about Nicolas—he never liked me, but I 
forgive him—how is he?” 

“ He is, I believe, well; but he has left home.” 

“ Left home !” 

“You know how kind your mother was to him—I may say, how she 
doated upon him. Well, one day he announced his attention of going to 
Italy, with a friend he had picked up who belonged to Naples. His mo- 
ther was frantic at the idea, bnt he actually laughed at her, and behaved 
in a very unfeeling manner. Your mother was cut to the heart, and has 
never got over it; but,’ Valerie, the children who are spoiled by indu!- 
gence, always turn out the most ungrateful.” 

“ Have you heard of him since ?” 

“Yes; he wrote to me, telling me that he was leading an orchestra in. 
some small town, and advancing rapidly—you know his talent for music 
—but not one line has he ever written to his mother.” 

“ Ah, me!” sighed I, “and that is all the return she has for her indul- 
gence to him. Now tell me about Clara.” 

“She is well married, aud lives at Tours: her husband isan employé, 
but I don’t exactly know what.” 

“ And Sophie and Elisée ?”’ 

“ Are both well, and promise to grow up fine girls, but notso handsome 
as you are, Valerie. It was the wonderful improvement in your person 
that made me aoubt fur a moment when ] first saw you.” 

“And dear little Pierre, that I used to pinch that I might get out of the 
house, poor fellow ?” 

‘Is a fine boy, and makes his father very often very melancholy, and 
his mother very angry, by talking about you.” 

“And now, Auguste, one more question, On what terms are my 
father and mother, and how does she conduct herself ?”’ 

“ My father treats her with ceremony and politeness, but not with affee- 
tion. She has tried every means to resume her empire over him, but 
finds it impossible, and she has now turned devote. They sleep in sepa- 
rate rooms, and he is very harsh and severe to her at times when the fit 
comes on bim. Indeed, Valerie, if you sought revenge, which | know you 
do not do, yon have had sufficient, for her brow is wrinkled with care and 
mortification.” 

“ But do you think she is sorry for what she has done ?” 

“T regret to say Ido not. I think she is sorry for the consequences, 
but that her animosity against you would be greater than ever if she knew 
that you were alive, and if you were again in her power she would wreak 
double vengeance. Many things have occurred to confirm me in this be- 
lief. You have overthrown her power, which she never will forgive ; and 
as for her religion, I have no faith in that.” 

“it is then as I feared, Auguste; and if I make known my existence to 
my father, it must be concealed from my mother.” 

“Tagree with you that it will be best; for there is no saying to what 
point the vengeance of an unnatural mother may be carried. But let us 
quit this subject, for the present at least, and now tell me more about 
yourself.” 

“T will—but there is Lionel’s knock; so I must defer it till another op- 
portunity. Dear Auguste, give me one more kiss, while we are alone.’ 

ee 


O’SULLIVAN’S LOVE : ALEGEND OF EDENMORE. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 
Resumed from Albion of Apri 17. 
CHAPTER V.—A WEDDING AND A DEATH. 


We trust that we have written enough to prove to our readers the ex- 
traordinary depth and purity of the affection which bound the hearts of 
our humble lovers together. We have only to say now, that little time 
was lost in making preparations for their nuptials. Tom Cassidy did not, 
of course, sanction them, neither did he offer them any harassing or vin- 
dictive opposition. He was bound, he said, by his brother’s dying words 
and by his own conscience, which prevented him from violating the 
sacred promise he had made on the very evening when he breathed hig 
last. 





“ He has rank, wealth, good looks, talent, and polished manners ; and | 
you admit that you do not dislike him: what would you have more?” | 
‘He is not in love with me, and I am not in love with him.” | 





it will be —— that the colonel, finding that he was disappointed in 
his views, had returned her dishonoured upon her parents’ hands, and 
no subsequent marriage would remove the impression. It was there- 
fore considered advisable, both on her parents’ account and on her own, 
that she also should elope, and then it would be easily explained that it 
was somebody else who had eloped with the colonel, and that Miss Stan- 
hope had married in a secret way. Miss Stanhope, therefore, was pro- 
perly married in church before ae a yr witnesses, and conducted iri- 
mediately afterwards by her husband to her father’s house, who ap- 
proved of what was done, and now no reflection can be made upon Miss 
Stanhope or her respectable parents.’ 

«Well, let us all know the person to whom she is married.’ 

“*To myself, madam, and your daughter is now at Jndge Selwyn’s, 
where she has been ever since her marriage, with my mother and sister. 
My father would have accompanied me, to explain all this, but the fact 
is that his lordship is now so much occupied that he could not. He will, 
however, be very happy to see Mr. Stanhope, who is an idle man, either 
at his town house or at his country seat. 1 trust, madam, as I have the 
honour to be your son-in-law, you will permit me to kiss your hand ?’ 

‘Caroline may have done worse, my dear,’ said the lady to her hus- 
band, who was still wavering. ‘Mr. Selwyn may be a judge himself, or 
he may be a lord chancellor, recollect that. Mr. Selwyn, you are wel- 
come, and I shall be most happy to see his lordship, and my foteu shall 
call upon him when we know when he will be at leisure. Oh that colo- 
nel, bet he’s rightly served, a French teacher. Ha, ha, ha!” and Mrs. 
Stanhope’s mirth was communicated to her husband, who now held out 
his hand to me in a most patronising manner. 

“‘Well, sir, I give you joy. I believe you have saved my daughter’s 
character, and my dear,’ added he, very pompously, ‘we must do some- 
thing for the young people.’ 

“*T trust, sir, I bear = forgiveness for Caroline.’ 

“*Yes, youdo, Mr. Selwyn,’ saidthe lady. ‘Bring her here as soon as 
you please. Oh that colonel: ha, ha, ha; and it is capital. A French 
teacher. Ha, ha, ha.’” 

Such was the winding up of this marriage. Had not Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanhope been much a Ee by the intelligence received from the colo- 
nel of the marriage being illegal, and had they not also been much grati- 
fied at the mistake of the colonel, things might not have gone off so 
pleasantly. Ihave only to add, that Mr. Stanhope, who appeared to 
obey. his wife in everything, called upon the judge, and their interview 
was Very amicable. Mr. Stanhope, upon the judge stating that his son 
had sufficient income, immediately became profuse, and settled 20001. 
per annum upon his daughter, during his life, with a promise of much 
more eventually. Caroline was graciously received by her mother, and 

resented with some splendid Tiement. The judge told me that he 

new the part I had taken in the affair, and shook his fingers at me. 

Thus ended this affair, and Madame Gironac, when she heard how 
busy I had been in the two elopements, said, 

“ Ah, Valerie, you begin b marrying other people. 
ary a husband for yourself.” 

on T at is quite another thing, madam,” replied I, “I have no objec- 
tion in assisting other people to their wishes, but it does not follow that 
therefore I am to seek for myself what I do not wish.” 

“Valerie, lam a prophetess. You will be married some time next 
year. Mark my words.” 

“] will not forget them, and at the end of the year we will see who is 
right and who is wrong.” 

After all this bustle and turmoil, there was a calm, which lasted the 
whole winter. I followed up my usual avocations. I had as many pu- 
pile as I could attend to, and saved money fast. The winter passed 
away, and in the spring I expected Lionel with my brother Auguste. I 
looked forward to seeing my brother with great impatience; not a day 
that he was out of my thoughts. I was most anxious to hear of my fa- 
ther. my brothers and sisters, and every particular connected with the 


You will end in 


family ; even my mother wae an object of interest although not of re- | Paris. He 





‘* Mademoiselle Valerie de Chatenceuf, you are une enfant. | 


I will no | 
longer trouble myself with looking out for a husband for you. You shall | 


“ And you know, Mary,” he proceeded, “and so does many of our 
friends and neighbours, that he spoke to you himself upon the subject, an’ 
would have tould you bis wishes, but findin’ that he hadn’t strength, he 
said I would let you know what he meant. Why should J oppose this 
match? Doa’t you know yourself that before I] had any joe of your 


die a sour old maid,” and Monsieur Gironac left the room, pretending to father’s death, I spoke to you in favour of it 1” 


be in a passion. 


A few days after this meeting with the Count de Chavannes, Lionel | her wedding. 


made his appearance. My heart beat quick as | welcomed him. 


This conversation occurred a day or two previous to that appointed for 
Her cousin John was present; but she could observe that 
| whenever her uncle made any reference to this subject, the boy’s face 


“ He is here,” said he, anticipating my question, ‘but I called just to | reddened, and he always withdrew to another room, or left the house al- 


know when we should come, and whether I was to say any thing to him 
before he came.” 

“No, no, tell him nothing—bring him here directly—how long will it 
be before you return ?” 

“ Not half-an-hour; Lam at my old lodgings in Suffolk-street, so good- 
by for the present,” and Lionel walked away again. 

Monsieur and Madame Gironac were both out, and would not return 
for an hour ortwo. I thought the half hour would never pass, but it did 
at last, and they knocked at the door. Lionel eutered, followed by my 
brother Auguste, I was surprised at his having grown so tall and hand- 
some. 

** Madame Gironac is not at home, mademoiselle,” said Lionel. 

“No, Monsieur Lionel.” 

“Allow me to present to you Monsieur Auguste de Chatenceuf, a lieuten- 
ant in the service of his majesty the King of the French.” 

Auguste bowed, and as I returned the salute, looked earnestly at me 
and started. 

“‘ Excuse me, mademoiselle,” said he, coming up to me, and speaking 
in a tremulous voice, “but—yes, you must be Valerie.” 

“ Yes, dear Auguste,” cried I, opening my aims. 

He rushed to me and covered me with kisses, and then staggering to a 
chair, sat down and wept. So did I, and so did Lionel, for sympathy 
and company. 

“Why did you conceal this from me, Lionel?” said he, after a time; 
“see how you have unmanned me.” 

“Tonly obeyed orders, Auguste” replied Lionel; “but now that I 
have executed my commission I will leave you together, for you must 
have much to say to each other. I will join you at dinner-time.”’ 

Lionel went out and left us together; we renewed our embraces, and 
after we were more composed, entered into explanations. I told himmy 
history in as few words as possible, promising to enter into details after 
wards, and then I inquired about the family. Auguste replied, 

“T will begin from the time of your disappearance. No one certainly 
had any suspicion of Madame d’Albret having spirited you away ; indeed 
she was, as you know, constantly at the barracks till my father left, and 
expressed her conviction that you had destroyed yourself. The outcry 
against your mother was universal; she dared not show herself, and your 
father was in a state to excite compassion. Four or five times a day did 
he take his melancholy walk down to the Morgue to ascertain if your 
body was found. He became so melancholy, morose, and irritable, that 
people were afraid lest he would destroy himself. He never went home 
to your mother but there was ascene of reproaches on his part and de- 
fence on hers that was a scandal to the barracks. All her power over him 
ceased from that time, and has ceased for ever since, and perhaps you 
know that he has retired.” 

“ How should I know, Auguste ?”” 

“Yes; he could not bear to look the other officers in the face; he told | 
me that he considered himself, from his weakness and folly, to have been | 
the murderer of his child, that he felt himself despicable, and could not | 
longer remain with the regiment. As soon as the regiment arrived at | 
Lyons he sent in his retirement, and has ever since been living at Pau, in 
the south of France, upon his half-pay and the other property which he | 
possesses.” ; 

“ My poor father !” exclaimed [, bursting into tears. 

“As for me, you know that I obtained leave to quit the regiment, and 


have ever since been in the 5lst of the line. I have obtained my grade 





of lieutenant. I have seen my father but once since I parted with him at 


is much altered, and his hair is gray 


| possible I'm goin’ against 


together This gentle and generous young man had latterly avoided so- 
| ciety very much, and, indeed, if his father had been a close observer, he 
| might have perceived that there was some secret in his son’s bosom, 
| which was eating into his happiness. Mary saw that there existed such 
| a secret, and from her knowledge of the boy’s candour, and what she 
| considered his silent acquiescence in the truth of her suspicions, she did 
| not apprehend much difficulty in drawing the painful confession from 
|-him. In this, however, she found henealif dieagation mistaken. No argu- 
ment, or persuasion, or entreaty on her part could induce him to avow 
the cause of his unhappiness. His whole manner and language were 
upon these occasions full of a profound sorrow which Mary found to be 
contagious. He began to complain, too, of his health, and it was beyond 
question that his constitution was becoming more delicate every day. 

“Don’t ax me, Mary dear,”’ he would say, whenever she pressed him 
to put confidence in her—* don’t ax me—have pity upon me; there’s 
more than one thing troublin’ me. Oh, have pity upon me, for I can’t 
tell you the saicret that’s in my heart. You make me more unhappy thar 
I am when you ax me, an’ I know you wouldn’t wish to do that.” 

“God knows, I think I could shed my blood for you, my kind-hearted 
boy,” she exclaimed. “ But cheer up, if you can, fe Johan, an’ if it was 
po for my sake, don’t let your spirits sink, nor be so sorrowful. I ex- 
pect that you will be Bride’s-man for me on my weddin’ day.”’ 

The poor young man seized both her hands, and looking into her coun- 
tenance with streaming and imploring eyes, said— 

“ As you hope to be happy, don’t ax me to go to your weddin’—do not, 
Mary—do not, for the love of God !”’ 

“Well, no,” she replied, “I will not, although 1 had my heart set upon 
it; but I know I have your good wishes.” 

“ An’ my prayers,” he replied; “ an’ Mary, do you pray for me; pray 
that God may set my heart right, an’ prepare me bor a betther an’ a hap- 
pier life.” 

“JT will, indeed—I will, John,” she replied. 
you’re hands are.” ; 

‘- They are, of late,” he replied; “ there’s something wrong with me 
but God will set all right soon—I know He will.” 

“| hope so, dear John.” 

On the night previous to the ceremony, he met her on her way from 
the delicious spring-well that sparkled in the centre of asmall green, be- 
hind the house, and which was overspread by a beautiful hawthorn tree, 
that had a very picturesque effect—an effect rendered doubly delight- 
ful, by the mellow song of a thrush that sang every evening from among 
its branches. : 

“ Mary,” said he, in his soft and gentle voice, ‘‘as I won't be here in the 
mornin’ to see you goin’ away from us’’—he paused—* for ever” — 

“ Well, but won’t you see me every day ; sure, as I said often and often 
before, I’m not lavin’ the glen.” me 

“Ay,” said he, “but you won't be with me; Iii not hear your step, nor 
your voice won't be in my ear, nor you wont be before my eye—as you 
always wor; you little know how lonely J’ be; I'll have no one then to 
spake to me, an’ to cheer me, or to feel for what I'll suffer; I will be 
very dissolate, then, Mary.” ' 

Mary knew that there was too much melancholy truth in these worde, 
and she feit her very heart wrung with sorrow, for the solitary situation 
in which she knew she must leave him. 

“IT know what you'll suffer, my poor John ; you will, indeed, be very 
lonely,” she replied, with tears; “but now that I am goin’ to take the 
step Lam, I have been thinkin’ about my father’s dyin’ wishes; it may be 


“ But, dear me, bow hot 
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“No, no,” he exclaimed, eagerly and passionately interrupting her, 
“dont let that thought fret you, nor lie one minute upon your mind ; oh, 
no, Mary dear, believe me —I could—I could” —he paused and then ad- 
ded, “believe me this, Mary—that’s all—don’t let that fret you.” 

“I know,” she replied, “that Rickard was always a favourite with my 
father.” : : ; 

“ Mary dear,” he said, laying his hand gently on her arm, “don’t let a 
thought of that ever trouble you.” He paused again, and at length add- 
ed, “here, Mary, is a present from me; it’s a oold ring of my mother’s 
—you know it well; keep that, an’ wear it or my sake; an’ when I'm 
gone, au’ when only my name will be left behind me for a little, think 
of your cousin John, that loved you—oh, that loved you!” 

‘“ Thank you, dear John,”’ she would have said, but for some moments 
she could not command utterance. 

“John,” said she, when she became more composed, “ you don’t know 
how mach I always loved you; sure you worn’t only a cousin, but a 
brother to me; an’ it was more as a dear brother that I did love you; 
bat I’m afeard I oughtn’t to take this ring without your father’s con- 
sent.” 

‘I got his consent to give it to you,” he said, with a choking voice ; “ an’ 
now God bless you for evermore! oh, may you be happy, an’ never feel 
one hour of your poor cousin’s sorrow! or know what it is to have a bro- 
ken heart!” 

Each, as these words were uttered, fell upon the bosom of the other, 
and wept bitterly. 

Mary’s wedding was indeed a happy wedding, and had the effect, at ali 
events, of setting Rickard O'Sullivan right with those who had imputed 
to him motives of so sordid and selfish a character. Rickard brought her 











home on the day of their marriage, as had been previously arranged be- | 


tween them, so that, unless to see her cousin, she seldom visited her un- 
cle’s house. It is due to her and her husband, to say that neither of them 
ever bestowed a thought upon the loss of her fortune. They had enough 
—an humble competency, which, with her tender and endearing heart, 
and his calm but strong atfection, secured them a fullness of happiness 
that left no wish ungratified. The only care that ever approached Mary, 
or for a moment threw its shadow over her tranquil and happy life, was 


the increasing ill health of her cousin, and, we —_ add, the solitary | 
, 


and unhappy life he led. After her marriage, no earthly argument, how- 

ever agreeable or alluring, could ever induce him to visit her. 
8 8. 

aloef from her house, and from her husband, and even from herself, as 

much as he could, but it was evident from his manner, when they did 


chance te meet, tha his conduct in this respect was the result of any- | 


thing but coldness, or the want of good will. Indeed, whenever he and 
Mary were together alone, he was the same melancholy and mournful, but 
kind and affectionate being as ever he had been—but if he met her in the | 
company of others, he was sliy, and silent, and distant. 
A year had now passed, and they found themselves the parents of a | 
tovely boy, whom they named after her father and her cousin. Their 
happiness, indeed, was complete. Mary had, it is true, been always a 
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“ Her father’s last words to me,” said Tom, “ was, that if she died 
young, she should be buried wid ourselves ; and I hope there is nobody 
onraisonable enough to go between a father and his child.” 

“Isn't it worse,” replied Andy Sullivan, “to go between a husband 
and his wife? No one ought to do it, an’ it seldom prospers with them 
that does.” ; s 

“Well, I’m sure, erm 4 you'll all have no objection now at any rate, 
said her unele, ‘especially as they wor her father’s dyin’ words. 

“ Slantha ghud,* Tom,” replied old O'Sullivan, * but we have every 


objection, an’ I hard it whispered afore now that all his last words never | 


came down to us as he spoke them. thu shin? Do you under- 
stand that 7” 

‘ Slantha maigh ghud,t Andy,” retorted the 
tie you hard whispered, an’ that was one 0’ 
what do you mane—why but you spake out 2” 

“T have my mainin’, Tom, a1’ you know it too.” + ae 

“ Know it, ha! ha! ha! that’s good—how am I to know your mainin 
by your mumpin’?” 

“Well, he’s in his grave that tould me, an’ of coorse not to the fore to 
make it good, an’ that was Owen Mahon that’s gone ; but he was not the 
only man was of the same opinion.” 

“What opinion, man alive ?”’ , 

“Why, then, since you must hear it, that it was her father’s, that 8 
stretched inside there, wish, that she an’ Rickard should be married, in- 


Thigham 


other, “ but many a good 
them. In the mane time, 


| stead of that they should not. Now between yourself an’ the Almighty, 


Tom Cassidy, you know best.” ‘ nee 
“IT do know best, Andy, an’ moreover I tell you that it was his wish 
wanst ; but let me ax you, does a man never change his opinion? Ay, 
an’ it was my own wish too,” he continued, “ an’ if she that’s now gone 
from us all was alive—God rest her sow], an’ make her bed in heaven 
| thisday! Amin—ifshe was, she could tell you that 1 was tor the match 
myself; but could I go against her father’s dyin’ words ? ; 
| “Amin, L pray! the Lord be good to her sow] this day! W ell, to tell 
the thruth, [hard her say so herself; but, Tom Cassidy, as for havin’ her 
| buried from her husband an’ his people, put that o’ your head. 


“Indeed, then, I’ll do no sich thing, Audy, for buried wid her people | 


| she’ll be, plaise the Lord.” 
“ Arra be aisy, Tom, achora; there’s two, or maybe three, words ot 


| that bargain—where would her husband’s friends be 1” 
He kept 


“ Wherever they like, Andy ; prayin’ for her sowl, as they onght to be, 
an’ axin’ God’s forgiveness for goin’ aginst her father’s wishes. 


| wid us—the strong hand uppermost, an’ so the strong hand must cary it; 
| for if she’s to be taken’ from her husbaud’s friends, it will be over their 
| bodies—so if that’s to be the way of it, let us hear no more about it now, 
only send over your glass, for we may as well finish the bottle as our 


| hand’s in—here’s a betther way o’ thinkin’ to you, an’ let what’s right 


prosper !”’ 
“Thank you, Andy,” replied Cassidy, “the same to you an’ your's! 


- : : , 4 ; - > > Pi ; * iness: an’ we're jis villin’ an’ as 
favourite with the inhabitants of the — but since her marriage it | let the right prosper, then, in ¢his business ; an’ we're jist as willin’ an as 


was impossible to overlook the good she e 


ected in her humble sphere. | able too, I b’lieve, to put it to the strong hand as the O’Sullivans; so till) 


A regular and conscientious attention to her religious duties, quiet and | then, here’s God bless us all, an’ have mercy on the sowls ot faithful 


unostentatious charity, a disposition to serve and oblige her neighbours, 


wherever and whenever she could, a love of peace and an anxious wish) .. : A ; T 
: P | lin’ to take their own part, ever an’ always; but, lettin’ that pass, Tom, 


to promote it, together with au affection for her husband, so tender and 


departed !” . 3 “—_ 
“Amin, achierna !” replied Andy, ‘an’ the O’Sullivans is able an’ wil- 


so cheerful, that a day scarcely passed in which he did not feel, as it were, | !°" this isn’t the eae for it, how is your son, poor John 1 


his very heart entranced in delight and happiness—these, we say, were 


her virtues ; and what heart, we ask, could bear, without distraction and 


agony, the most distant contemplation of losing the priceless woman in 
whom they all were centred? 


. * . ae afas it? ‘ 
For the present, however, there was no possible notion of death among | he’s afeard it’s too late. 


Cassidy’s face became overshadowed ; his voice changed from the loud 
argumentative vivacity which had animated it, and he replied :— 

“T coulin’t think it was so bad wid him until the day before yesterday, 

| that the docthor seen him, an’ he has ordhered him to the say air ; but 

There’s a young docthor,a cousinof our own, 


> 4 rr Rie 2d pe. an’ 
the O’Sullivans, and Mary was as perfect a pictare of health as she was | from Ballymona, that’s expected to-morrow, aa’ he’s to go w id us, an 


a model of all the virtues which adorn her situation in life. Not so, 
however, her uncle, who now began to feel that neither wealth nor an 
over-scrupulous conscience can confer health, or ward off the insidious 
advances of disease. His gentle 
that description of decline, which, during its certain progress to the grave, 
assumes all the beautiful hues of youth and health. It had been known | 
for some time past—or at least strongly suspected—that he and his father | 
did not lead a happy life together. They were evidently estranged ; and 
there could be little doubt, from the morose and gloomy deportment of 
the father, that his mind also was ill at ease. 

Indeed, that there was some extraordinary misunderstanding between 
them, was obviousto the whole valley. They were seen no longer in 
each other's society ; they went not, as usual, to mass, nor returned from 
it together. They ate their meals separately, and were scarcely ever 
seen holding conversation one with the other. This was the more sur- 
prising, as every one felt that his son’s state of health was now nearly 
hopeless, Nothing, however, could induce Cassidy to believe this. The 
young man looked so well—his eye was so bright, and his cheek so rich | 
m celour, that all he wanted, his father said, was to get rid of t! 
than troubled him. | 

In this state matters were when Mary, too, began to look ill, and as it | 
soon turned out, to lose her health. It was difficult to determine the na- 
ture of her complaint, which seemed to be a nervous one, that occasion- 
ed a general relaxation of her strength, and induced long and frequent | 
fainting fits. In the beginning, and tor some time afterwards, her friends 
maturally imagined that this attack would not signify, but, as in the case 
of her cousin, time told against her, and at the end of three 
was pronounced to be hopeless. 

During the whole period of her illness, and oven when he 
was despaired of, there was nothing remarkable in the conduc 
ing of her husband, unless it might be an appearance of that singular in- 
difference which was said to be the characteristic of his family. He shed 
n0 tear, he uttered no complaint, nor did he seem to feel anything at all | 
like ordinary or natural sorrow. His manner, to be sure, Was kind and | 
grave, and full of quiet and thoughtful attention towards her; but it was 
rather that of a man who acted more from a sense of duty than from the | 
promptings of an affectionate heart. It was observed, indeed, that he | 
got into moods of long and unusual abstraction, and that during her | 
short intervals of repose, he had often stood over her, silent and im. | 
moveable at a statue, contemplating her pale and sickly features. 
bs came in frome the Seida, cud gelag ts her Cormeen ee ee of Jane, 
aud going to her bed-room, found her asleep. | 
For nearly an hour he sat contemplating that worn but placid pene a 
nance, which even at the eve of deatl breathed of the 
cast their moral fragrance around her humble path in life. 
awoke, and found him as we have described. 

“ Dear Rickard,” said she, “I know what you feel, although the 
doesn’t. I know your heart, an’ | know what’s going 
not be sorrowful, for | have every trust in the mercy of 
Love our child—but I needn’t bid you do that; 
him, think of his mother—of your own Mary, 
Let my poor cousin’s ings an’ your marriage ring, be both buried with | 
me for your sakes. : Oh, am wake, an’ [ feel that this is death. Kiss me 
aa’ pat your hand in mine. God blessyou, an’ farewell now till we meet 
in heaven.” 

‘An’ Mary,” he replied, « 
afther all, my airly dhrame !” 
we 5 ty ” and serene, and happy-lookin 

J g and inestimable creature who had 
as they often said to each other, “ his own happy wife.” 
neal ne pin — -_ .* D cenenenene time, he seemed to recollect 
had passing to th 2 i 
i ad an g kitchen where the family were all assembled, 
‘‘ That struggle’s over.” 
pe a “J they oxclaimed—" do you mane to say she’s dead ?’ 
he’s dead,” he replied, calmly, and said no more. 
Quietly, and without the slightest commotion in the family, all the usu- 
ocesses required by the dead were gone through. She was washed 
and laid out iv the decent composure of death, but, as in the case of her 
husband, nota tear was shed over her, not a sob given, nor any single 
maniietation made, that could betoken the existence dimrew tee her 
— Even Rickard’s usual presence of mind and composure returned to 
him. He did not, as is generally done, leave to others the arrangements 
and preparations necessary for her wake and funeral. 


did every thing himse : > i 
har tee ia ng himself that was in any way connected w 


®pirite, &c. 
person. 
When the report of her death had 
soon did, all Tom Cassidy’s friends, a 
heving atone and ter some deliberation came to the resolution of! 
~~ with the ‘O'ball: with themselves, as it is termed, and consequently 
iimbon u sb omen This soon gained ground, and reaching her | 
ond tae Meret n relativ _ caused them to express a determination firmly | 
aan ig y opposer to it. On the day after her death, they came, 
customary, to the wake-house. and mentioned the subject to the 


O’Ballivans. 


nat cough 


| 


t and bear- 


virtues which | 
At length she | 
world | 
on init; but do | 
God my Saviour. 
and when you look upon 
who was your happy wife. 


this—is this my airly dhrame! Is this, | 


, lay 


een, 


ith her, even 
e purchased whatever was wanted—pipes, tobacco 
, and left nothing whatsoever to the management of any other 
gone through the valley, which it| 


ware of her father’s dying wish, as-| 





son, now in his twentieth year, was in | goes, I'll go—he was my hope, my pride, my 


months she | 


r recovery | 
= | 





| take care of him.” 


“ An’ are you lavin’ the neighbourhood, then ?” 
“We are, for a while, at any rate—himself an’ myself; for wherever he 
-” He paused and 





sighed deeply, but added nothing more. : 
The arbitrament to which the respective claims of the parties, as to the 
right of having Mary O'Sullivan interre.) with them, were put, soon took 
wind, and, short as was the period, tiey made every preparation for a 
fierce and furious trial of strength. 
| the soberer and more reasonable inhabitants of the valley, friends to both 
parties, communicated an account of the preparations then making to the 


| parish priest, who, as he must be present at the funeral, felt it tu be his 


, duty to prevent such an inhuman aud unseemly conflict 
In all this discussion Rickard took no part whatsoever ; he listened, 
| and was silent; but it might be observed that the melancholy expression 
of his eye gave way, once or twice, to a rapid gleam of fire, that resem- 
bled a flash of midnight lightning, breaking forth from darkness, and 
fleeting into darkness again. These appearances could scarcely be no- 
tited—they were as Momentary as thought, and no sooner over than luis 
eye resumed the same calm and imperturbable expression as befvre. 
The next morning, as they were preparing to put her in the cottin, her 


| cousin, John Cassidy, who had not made his apgpemnes at the wake- 


house until then, was seen approaching. His walk, as usual, was feeble, 
and slow, and sorrowful. The healthful looking, but deceptive emblem 
of decline, had left his cheek for atime, and his countenance, from its 
| paleness, now bore the aspect of utter and hopeless desolation. After 
having received that low-voiced greeting which is peculiar to those who 
| surround the dead, he looked about him and asked : 

“Where is she—my cousin Mary, where is she laid out ?” 

“Folly me,” said her husband ; “ she is in here, John.” 

As they were about to enter, several persons rushed forward with a 
view of entering also, but the young man turned round and said :— 


| “ll take itas a favour if you'll uot come in; I wish to have no one 


with me but Rickard.”” Rickard put his kand against them— 
“Stay back,” said he, ‘nobody can be allowed in while her cousin’s 
lere. 

He shut the door as he spoke. 

The poor feeble invalid approached the bed on which she was laid out, 
and gazed at her with along and heart-broken look. He did not sob, nor in- 
dulge in grief as it usually appears ; but as he stood, in utter silence, the 
tears ran down his cheeks in showers. 
but he appeared to be altogether unmoved. 

“Mary,” the young man proceeded, “ if you had known my heart—my 
sufferin’ an’ breakin heart, you would have a great dale to forgive me, 
but you would forgive me, an’ you would pity me—you would pity your 
cousin John, that—that ” The mournful monotony of his voice was 
here broken for a moment, and he paused, while his tears gushed out more 
copiously! “I did, Mary dear, for your sake, all that I cou/d do. I said 
nota word, afeared I’d make you unhappy, for you'd be unhappy if you 
knew what it was that made me unhappy. I knew your lovin’ heart too 
well for that. I knew how wrong it was in me! but I read, Mary dear, 
an’ I fasted, an’ [ prayed, an’ I did, as I said, all that I could do—I’m not 
sure that in other matters Lacted right, but 1 was undher obadience to my 
father, an’ the command is, ‘ children obey your parents in a// things, for 
that is plasin’ to the Lord.’ Qh, lovin’ an’ affectionate Mary, this is the 
first time I ever spoke to you that I hadn’t your eye to smile upon me, an’ 
sweet voice to answer me, or your tears, Mary, to pity me, an’ console me 
in the sorrow that you couldn’t undherstand, an’ that I durstn’t tell you!” 
He then paused afew minutes in deep affliction—“ I see,” he proceeded, 
turning to Rickard, ‘‘that she has the ring I gave her on her finger.” 

“She desired me,” replied her husband, “to have it buried with her ” 

A tumult singular in its character, and instantaneous, seemed to start 
up into his heart—he fixed his eyes upon vacancy, into which he looked 
wildly and distractedly—Oh God!” he ousialenel, ‘could it be possible”’ 
—and dropping upon his knees beside the bed, he buried his face in the 
bed-clothes, and wept aloud. 

Rickard soothed and consoled him, and unquestionably, the contrast 
between them was very striking—the one calm, and almost cold-looking, 
under such a loss—and the other an impersonation of the most violent 
grief. The world, however, is always too prone to judge and condemn 
by appearances. Even Rickard’s seeming indifference at this period was 
the theme of animadversion and abuse throughout the whole valley. 
When her cousin recovered, he proceeded—“I came, Mary dear, to ask 








On the contrary, | ined forgiveness—my offence was one that I couldn't help—my poor 


eart will soon be free from all its errors—it’ll soon have neither sorrow 
| for itself to feel, nor shame for others—and my repentance, that must be 


’| known only to God, and my inward struggles, won't trouble me long now 


| —Oh no! I'll be soon as you are—and Ionly hope that I may be as happy !” 
He here was obliged to sit for a little, in order to recruit his strength ; 
for he was, indeed, very week and feeble. 4 
“I have a request to ax, Rickard,” he said, turning to him, and after he 
ad recovered strength—“ it’s to be buried with her if you'll allow it!” 
“ At wanst, John, dear,” replied the other—“ at waust—only I’m afraid 
your father won’t suffer it.” 
“Well, if he does, you haven’t any objection then ?” 


* Your health! From this it was evident that they were drinking 
+ A good health to you. : 


| 
Ito 


“ Well, itjist comes to this, Tom, that it'll be lamh laidher anoughther | 


Very fortunately, however, some of 


Rickard also looked on in sileuce, | 








“None in the world, dear John, and indeed I thinkit would be a pity 
bury you asundher—for no sisther ever loved a brother betther than 
|B loved you.” 
| “ Even death,” he said, “had been tender to her—for she doesn’t look 
\like a corpse. Farewell, Mary dear!” he proceeded—“little I thought 
when I last bid you farewell, that we’d meet so soon in another world— 
farewell !—and may the light of God’s love be with your pure spirit—and 
may you rest in peace for ever!” 

He then turned to withdraw, when Rickard said—‘ Are you going, 
John, without kissin’ her lips!’ You know you'll never look upon her 
face again.” 

The poor young man turned round, and, looking upon her husband, said, 

“Rickard, | daren’t— I daren’t—1” he hesitated, however, and seemed 
to ponder for a time—at length, he turned his eyes upon her—the filled 
again—his lips quivered—and with an uncontrollable burst of tenderness 
and sorrow, he threw himself on the bed, kissed her wildly, and bathed 
her face with his tears. This relieved him, and after receiving support 
and consolation from her husband, he took his departure. 

To be Continued. 


——— 
THE FIGHTING EIGHTY-EIGHTH. 
Adventures of the Connaught Rangers, from 1808 to 1814. By W. Grat- 

TaN, Esq., London. 1847. 

The puguacity of Irishmen has grown into a proverb, until, in the be 
lief of many, a genuine Milesian 1s never at yee but when fighting. 
With certain naticns, certain habits are inseparably associated as peculiar y 
characterizing them. Thus, in vulgar apprehension, the Frenchman dan- 
ces, the German smokes, the Spaniard serenades; and on all hands it is 
agreed that the Irishman fights. Naturally bellicose, his practice is pug- 
nacious: antagonism is his salient and distinctive quality. Born in a 
| squabble, he dies in a shindy; in his cradle he squeals a challenge ; his 
| latest groan is a sound of defiauce. Pike and pistol are manifest in his 
well-developed bump of combativeness; his name is FicuT, there can be 
no mistake about it. From highest to lowest—in the peer and the bog- 
trotter, the inherent propensity breaks forth, more or less modified by 
station and education. 

Be its expression parliamentary or popular, in Donnybrook or St. Ste- 
phen’s, out it will. ‘ Show me the man who'll tread on my coat !” shouts 
ragged Pat, flourishing his shillelagh as he hurls his dilapidated garment 
on the shebeen-house floor. From his seat in the senate, a joint of the 
“Tail” intimates, in more polished but equally intelligible phrase, his in- 
clination for a turn upon the turf. Wherever blows are rife, Hibernia’s 
sons appear: in big fights or little wars the shamrock gleams in the van. 
No matter the cloth, so long as the quarrel be there. Jn Austrian white, 
or Spanish yellow, or Prussian blue,—even in the blood-coloured breeks 
of Gallia’s legions, but especially and preferred above all, in the “ old red 
rag’’ of the British prelis: my have Irishmen displayed their valour. And 
on the list of heroes whom the Green Isie has produced, a proud and 
prominent place is justly held by that gallant corps, the Rangers of 
Connaught. 

Those ot our civilian readers, to whom the word “ Ranger” is more 
suggestive of bushes and kangarvos, or ot London parks and princes of 
the blood, than of parades and battle-fields, are referred tu page 49 of the 
Army List. They will there find something to the following effect :— 

88th ConnauGut Rancers. 
The Harp and Crown. 

** Quis Separabit ?” 
The Sphinx, “ Egypt.” 
‘Talavera.” ‘“*Busaco.” 
‘*Fuentes d’Onore.” 
‘Ciudad Rodrigo.” 

‘ Badajoz.” “ Salamanca.’ 
“ Vittoria.” 
“Nivelle.”  “ Orthes.”’ 
“ Toulouse.” 

‘‘ Peninsula.” 

There is a forest of well-won laurels in this dozen of names. They form 
ja proud blazon for any corps, and one that might satisfy the most covet- 
j}ous of honour. But of all men in the world, old soldiers are the hardest 
|to content. They are patented grumblers. Napoleon knew it,and chris- 
| tened his vieille garde his grognards: tough and true as steel, they yet 
would bave their growl. Now the lads of the Eighty-Eighth, having pro- 
ved themselves better men even than the veteran guards of the Corsican 
| corporal, also claim the grumbler’s privilege, setting forth sundry griefs 
and grave causes of complaint. They are not allowed the word “ Pyre- 
nees” upon their colours, although at the fight of that name, they not only 

were present, but rendered good service:—whilst for Waterloo many a 
man got a medal who, during the whole battle, was scarce within boom 
of cannon. During more than four years of long marches, short commons, 
| Severe hardships, and frequent fighting, the general commanding the third 
division—the fighting division, as it was called—viewed the Connaught- 
ers with dislike, even stigmatized them as confirmed marauders, and 
| recommended none of their officers for promotion, although man rue 
| distinguished themselves, and some,—the brave Mackie, at Ciudad Rod- 
| rigo, for instance—successfully led forlorn-hopes. Finally, passing over 
the old sore of non-decoration for Peninsular services, since that, common 
|to many regiments, is at last about to be healed,—Mr. Robinson, the 
| biographer of Sir Thomas Picton, has dared, in order to vindicate the 
| harsh and partial conduct of his hero, to cast dust upou the facings of the 
| brave boysof Connaught. It need hardly be said that they have found 
| defenders. Of these, the most recent is Lieutenant Grattan, formerly an 
officer of the Eighty-eighth, and who, after making a vigorous stand, in 
the pages of a military periodical, against the calumniators of his old 
corps, has brought up his reserve and come to its support in a book of his 
own. His volumes, however, are not devoted to mere controversy. He 
| has anderstood that he should best state the case, establish the merits, 
} and confound the enemies of his regiment, by a faithful narrative of his 
and its adventures, triumphs, and sufierings. Thus, whilst he has seized 
| the opportunity to deal out some hard knocks to those who have blamed 
the conduct [none have ever impugned the courage] of the Connaught 
Rangers, he has produced an entertaining book, thoroughly Irish in char- 
acter, Where the ludicrous and horrible, the rollicking and slaughtering, 
mingle aud alternate. Even when most indignant, good humour and love 
of fun peep through his pages. His prologue or preamble, entitled “ An 
| Answer to some attacks in Robinson’s Life of Picton,” although redolent 
| of “slugs in a sawpit,” is full of the national humour. “ Frequently,” 
Mr. Robinson has asserted, ‘“ just before going into battle, it would be 
found, upon inspection, that one half of the Eighty-eighth regiment were 
without ammunition, having acquired a pernicious habit of exchanging 
cartridge for aguardiente, and substituting in their places ng of wood, 
cut and coloured to resemble them.’’ Such things have been heard of, 
even in very well-regulated regiments, as the exchange of powder and 
ball for brandy and other creature comforts; bat it is very unlikely that 
the practice should have prevailed to anything like the extent here set 
down, in a British army in active service and under Wellington’s com- 
mand, and the artfully prepared quaker-cartridges increase the improba- 
bility of the statement. Lieutenant Grattan scouts the tale as a base 
fabrication, lashes out in fine style at its ay and claims great 
merit for the officers who taught their men to beat the best troops in the 
world with timber ammunition. He puts forward a more serious refuta- 
tion by a string of certificates from men and officers of all ranks who 
served with him in the Peninsula, and who strenuously repel the charge 
as a malignant calumny. 

It was at the close of the campaign in 1809, that the historian of the 
Connaught Rangers, then a newly commissioned youngster joined, within 
a march of Badajoz, the first battalion of his regiment. The palmy and 
triumphant days of the British army in the Peninsula could then hardly 
be said to have begun. True, they had had victories; the hard-earned 
one of Talavera had been gained only three months previously, but the 

eneral aspect of things was gloomy and disheartening. The campaign 
fiad been one of much privation and fatigue; rations were insufficient, 
quarters unhealthy, and Wellington’s litt e army borne on the muster 
rolls as thirty thousand men, was diminished one-third by disease. The 
Portuguese, who numbered nearly as many, were raw and untried troops, 
scarce a man of whom had seen fire, and little reliance could be placed 
upon them. In spite of Lord Wellington’s judicious and reiterated war- 
nings, the incompetent and conceited Spanish generals risked repeated 
engagements, in which their armies—numerous enough, but ill disciplin- 
ed, ill armed, and half-staryved—were crushed and exterminated. The 
| French side of the medal presents a very different picture. 
| Elated by their German victories, their swords yet red with Austrian 
| blood, Napoleon’s best troops and ablest marshals hurried southwards, 
sanguinel) anticipating, upon the fields of the Peninsula, an easy coatin- 
uation of their recent triumphs. Three hundred and sixty thousand 
men-at-arms—French, Germans, Italians, Poles, even Mamelukes—spread 
themselves over Spain, occupied her towns, and invested her fortresses. 
Ninety thousand soldiers, under Massena, “/’enfant chéri de la Victoire,” 
composed the so-called “army of Portugal.” intended to expel from that 
country, if not to annihilate, the English leader and his small but reso- 
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lute.band, who undismayed, awaited the coming storm. In the ever- | ing him in the midst of the enemy's riflemen, whither his headlong 


memorable lines of Torres Vedras, the legivns of Buonaparte met a stern 
and effectual dike to their torrent of headlong aggression. Upon the 
happy selection and able defence of those celebrated positions, were 
| the salvation of the Peninsula and the subsequent glorious pro- 
gress of the British arms. Whilst referring to them, Mr. Grattan seized 
the opportunity to enumerate the services rendered by the army in Spain. 
“The invincible men,” he says. “ who defended those lives, aided no 
doubt by Portuguese and Spanish soldiers, afterwards fought for a period 
of four years, during which time they never suffered one defeat; and 
from the first commencement of this gigautic war to its final and victori- 
ous termination, the Peninsula army fought and won niveteen pitched 
battles, and innumerable combats; they made or sustained ten sieges, 
took four great fortresses, twice expelled the French from Portugal, pre- 
served Alicant, Carthagena, Cadiz, and Lisbon; they killed, wounded, 
and took about two hundred thousand enemies, and the bones of forty thou- 
sand British soldiers lie scattered on the plains and mountains of the Pe- 
ninsula.” And thereupon our friend, the Connaughter, bursts out into 
indignation that warriors who did such deeds, and oun fifteen diferent oc- 
casions received the thanks of parliament, should have been denied a me- 
dal for their services. Certainly, when men who went through the whole, 
or the greater part, of those terrible campaigns, which they began as 


| courage had led him, mistook him for a French general, and insisted upon 
| making him prisoner. And three years later, when Mr. Grattan and a 
_party of his comrades landed in England, in all the glories of velvet 
waistcoats, dangling Spanish buttons af ay and silver, and forage caps 
| of fabulous magnificence, they could har y fancy that they belonged to 
the same service as the red-coated, white breeched black-gaitered gen- 
tlemen of Portsmouth garrison. 
| The embarkation of the British army, which in the summer of 1810 was 
| deemed imminent both in England and the Peninsula, and considered pro- 
| bable by Lord Liverpool himself, was no longer thought of after Busaco, 
| save by a few of those croaking gentlemen, who, in camps as in council- 
houses, view everything through smoked spectacles. Reinforcements, 
| both English and Spanish, reached the lines ef Torres Vedras, wich 
| Wellington continued to strengthen, and Massena dared not attack. The 
accession of General Drouet’s corps increased the army of the Prince of 
| Essling to upwards of 70,000 men. His cavalry, too, was twice as strong 
{as that of the British; but, notwithstanding this superiority, and the de- 
‘sire which he must have felt to retrieve his fame, tarnished by the re- 
| pulse at Busaco, and by his fruitless movement on the lines of Lisbon, 


Massena remained inert, in front of the man whom Napoleon’s Moniteur 
_contemptuously designated as the * Sepoy General.” Spriog approached 


commissioned officers, are now seen holding no higher than a lieuteuant’s | without either army assuming the offensive, until, on the Sth of March, 


rank, one cannot but recognise their title to some additional recompense, 
and marvel that the modest and well merited badge they claim should 


1811, the Freuch began their retreat from Portugal, closely followed up 
by Wellington. There was little difficulty in tracing them; they left a 


so long have been refused them. Mr. Grattan puts much of the blame of | broad trail of blood and desolation. 


such refusal at the door of the Dake of Wellington. Not that he is usu- 
allya depreciator of his former leader, of whose military genius and 
great achievement, he ever speaks with respect amounting to veneration. 
But he does not hesitate to accuse him of having sacrificed his old follow- 
ers and friends to his own vanity, which petty feeling, he maintains, made 
the Duke desire that the only medal granted for the war against Napole- 


on, should be given for the only victory in which he beat the Emperor | rec 
in person. We believe that many Peninsular officers, puzzled to account | sulr. The retaliation was terrible, but the 


for the constant aud seemingly causeless refusal of the coveted decora- 
tion, hold the same opinion with Mr. Gratton. We esteem it rather plau- 
sible than sound. The name of Wellington and Waterloo would not the 
less be immortally associated because a cross bearing those of Peninsula 
and Pyrenees, or any other appropriate legend, shone upon the breasts o1 
that “ old Spanish infantry,” of whoin the Duke always spoke with af- 
fection and esteem, and to whom he unquestionably is mainly indebted 
for the wealth, honours, and fame which, for more than thirty years. he 
has tranquilly enjoyed. Moreover, we cannot credit such selfishness on 
the part of such a man, or believe that he, to whom a grateful sovereign 
and country decerned every recompense in tlicir power to bestow, would 
be 60 thankless to the men to whose sweat aud blood he mainly owed 
his success—to men who bore him, it may truly be said, upon their shoul- 
ders, to the highest pinnacle of greatness a British subject can possibly 
attain. Waterloo concluded the war ; its results were immense, the con- 
duct of the troops engaged heroic ; but when we compare the amount of 
slory there gained with the renown accumuiated during six years’ war- 
are—a renown undimmed by asingle reverse; stili more, when wecon- 
trast the dangers and hardships of one short campaign, however briiliant, 
with those of half a dozen long ones, crowded with battles and sieges 
we must adinit that if the victors of La Belle Alliance nobly earned their 
medal, the veterans of Salamanca and Badajoz, Victoria and Toulouse, 
have a threefold claim to a similar reward. They have long been un- 
justly deprived of it, and now comparatively few remain to receive the 
tardily-accorded distinction. 

The first action to which Mr. Grattan refers, as having himself taken 
share in, is that of Busaco. The uame is familiar to everybody, but yet, 
of all the Peninsular battles, it is perhaps the one of which least is general- 
ly known. It was not a very bloody fight—the loss in killed and wound- 
ed having been barely seven per cent. of the numbers engaged; still it 
was a highly important one, as testing the quality of the Portuguese levies, 
0 which much depended. Upon the whole, they behaved pretty well, 
a though they committed one or two awkward blunders, and one of their 
militia regiments took to flight at the first volley fired by their own 
friends. Mr. Grattan does not usually set himself up as a historical autho- 
rity with respect to battles, except in matters pertaining to his own regi- 
ment or brigade, and which came under his own observation. Neverthe- 
less, concerning Busaco, he speaks boldly out, and asserts his belief that 
no correct er of the action exists in print. Napier derives his account 
of it from Colonel Waller, whose statement is tota ly incorrect, and had 
been expressly contradicted by various officers (amongstothers, by Gene- 
ral King) who fought that day with Picton's division. Colonel Napier’s 
strong partiality to the light division sometimes prevents his doing full 
justice to other portions of the army. In this instance, however, any er- 
ror he has fallen into, arises from his being misinformed. He himself 
was far away to the left, fighting with his owa corps, and could know 
nothing, from personal observation, of the proceedings of Picton’s men. 
pep ees to a very superior force, including some of the best regiments 
of the whole French army, they had their hands full; and the eighty- 
eighth, especially, covered the mselves with glory. At one time, the Ran- 
gers had not only the French fire to endure, but also that of the Eighth 

ortuguese, whose ill-directed volleys crossed their line of march. An 
officer sent to warn the Senhores of the mischief they did, received, be- 
fore he could fulfil his mission, a French’ and a Portuguese bullet, aud the 
Eighth continued their reckless discharge. But no cross-fire could daunt 
the men of Connaught. “ Push home to the muzzle" was the word of 
their gallant Lieutenant Colonel Wallace; and push home they did, to- 
tally routing their opponents, and nearly destroying the French TLirty- 
sixth, a pet battalion of the Emperor's. Stimulus was not wanting; Wel- 
lington stood by, and, with his staff and several generals, watched the 
charge. The Eighty-eighth were greatly outnumbered, and Marshal 
Berestord, their colonel, “expressed some uneasiness when he saw his 
regiment about to plunge into this unequal contest. But when they 
were mixe ' with Regnier’s division, and putting them to flight down the 
hill, Lord Wellington, tapping Beresford on the shoulder, said to him, 
‘ Well, Beresford, look at them now” And when the work was done, 
and the fight over, Wellingtou rode up to Colonel Wallace, and seizing 
him warmly by the hand, said, “ Wallace, | never witnessed a more gal- 
lant charge than that made by your regiment!” Beresford spoke to sev- 
eral of the men by name, and shook the officers’ hands; and even Picton 
forgot his prejudice against the regiment, whom he had once designated 
as the “ Connaught footpads,” and expressed himself satisfied with their 
conduct. Many of the men shed tears of joy. So susceptible are sol- 
diers to praise and kindness, and so easy is it by a few well-timed words 
to repay their toils and perils, and renew their store of confidence and 
hope. And numerous were the occasions during the Peninsula contest 
when they needed all the encouragement that could be given them. Af- 
ter Busaco, when blockaded in the lines of Torres Vedras, their situation 
was far from agreeable. The wet season set in, and their huts, roofed 
with heather—a pleasant shelter when the sun shone, but very ineffec- 
tual to resist autumnal rains—became untenable. Every device was re- 
sorted tofor the exclusion of the deluge, but in vain. Fortunately, the 
Frenchwere in a still worse plight. In miserable cantonments, short of 
provisions aud attacked by disease, the horses died, and the men desert- 
ed ; until,on the 14th November, Massena broke up his camp, and re- 
tired upon Santarem. The Anglo-Portuguese army made a correspond- 
ing movement into more comfortable quarters, and ramours were abroad 
of an approaching engagement; but it did not place, and a period 
of comparative relaxation succeeded one of severe hardship and ar- 
duous duty. Men and officers made the most of the holiday. There 
was never anything of the martinet about the Duke. He was not the man 
to harass with unnecessary and vexatious drills, or rigidly to enforce un 
important rules. 

: hose persons, whether military or otherwise, who consider a strictly 
regalation uniform as essential to the composition of a British soldier, asa 
stout heart anda strong arm, and who stickle for a closely buttoned jac- 
ket, a stilt stock, and the due allowance of pipe-clay, would have been 


somewhat scandalized, could they have beheld the equipment of Wel- | 


lington’s army in the Peninsuia. "Mr. Grattan gives a comical account of 
the various fantastical fashions and conceits prevalent amongst the ofh- 
cers.“ Provided,” he says, ““we brought our inen into the field well- 
appointed, and with sixty rounds of good ammunition each, he (the 
Duke) never looked to see whether their trousers were black, blue, or 
grey; and as to ourselves, we might be rigzed out in all the colours of 
the rainbow, if we fancied it. The officers, especially the young subs, 
availed themselve i i : y 
medley of costume, rather picturesque than m 
hair, plumed hats, and large mustaches, were 
centricities displayed. 


ilitary. Braided coats, leng 
, amongst the least of the ec- 
In a curious spirit of contradiction, the infantry 
adopted spurs, anticipatory, perhaps, of their promotion to field-officers’ 
rank ; and, bearing in mind, that “ there is nothing like leather,” exhibit- 
ed themselves in ponderous over-alls, 2 la hongrois 
and loaded down the side with buttuns and chains. One man, in nis rage 
for singularity, took the tonsure, shaving the hair off the crown of his 
head; and another, having covered his frock coat with ¢ 


- gold tags and lace, 
was furiously assaulted by a party of Portuguese shar shooters, who, see- 
- 5 I ’ 20, 


, topped and strapped, 


s largely of this judicious laxity, and the result was a| 


Euraged at the dearth of provisions, of which they stood in great need, 
and which had been person wiv removed or destroyed, the retreating 
army abandoned themselves to frighful cruelties and excesses. All along 
the line of March, the pursuers found piles of bodies, groups of miibaret 
peasantry, and, mingled with them, the corpses of Frenchmen, often hi- 
deously mutilated, according to the barbarous usage which has been con- 
tinued in more recent wars by the vindictive population of the Penin- 

rovocaticn had been extreme. 
Mr. Grattan’s details of some of the scenes j himself witnessed, are pain- 
fully minute and vivid; and whilst reading them, we ceased to wouder 
that, after the lapse of a third of a century, hatred of the French exists 
almost undiminished in the countries they so cruelly and wantonly ra- 
vaged. 

However orderly and well-conducted, there is always something dis- 
couraging in a retreat, as there is a cheerful and exhilarating feeling at- 
tendant on an advance. Nevertheless, during their progress across Port- 
tugal, the French maintained their high reputation. Their rearguard, 
commanded by Marshal Ney, made good fight when pressed by the Bri- 
tish, but their losses were heavy before they reached the Spanish fron- 
tier. This they crossed eurly in April, and a month later they had to re- 
cross it, to convey supplies to the dawens of Almeida, the only place in 
Portuga! over which the tricolour still floated. The result of this movement 
was the bloody combat of Fuentes d’Onore, a complete but dearly bought 
triumph for our arms. Here the Eighty-eighth nobly distinguished them- 
selves. At first they were in reserve, whilst for eight hours two High- 
land regiments, the Eighty-third and some light companies, fought despe- 
rately in the town, opposed to the fresh troops which Massena continu- 
ally sent up. Their loss was very heavy, the streets was heaped with 
dead, the heat was excessive, and ammunition grew scarce. The High- 
landers and the French greradiers fought in the cemetery, across the 
graves and tombstones. ‘‘ Wallace, with his regiment, the Eighty-eighth, 
was in reserve on the high ground which overlooked the churchyard, and 
was attentively viewing the combat which ravaged below, when Sir Ed- 
ward Pakenham galloped up to him, and said, ‘Do you see that, Wal- 
lace ?’—‘ I do,’ replied the cotonel ; ‘and I would rather drive the French 
out of the town than cover a retreat across the Coa.’— Perhaps,’ said Sir 
Edward, ‘his lordship don’t think it tenable.’ Wallace answering, said, 
‘I shall take it with my regiment, and keep it too.” ‘ Will you?’ was the 
reply; ‘I'll go and tell Lord Wellington so.’ In a moment or two, Pak- 
enham returned ata gallop, and waving his hat, called out, ‘ He says, you 
may go. Come along, Wallace!” 

Poor Pakenham! ever foremost to lead a charge or brave a peril. He 
deserved a better fate, after his glorious exploits in the Peninsula, than 
to be picked off by a Yankee rifle, in the swampy plains of New Orleans. 
But the same “ boiling spirit and hasty temper’ that won him laurels in 
Europe, led him to his death in antes hemisphere. Over-confidence 
may be pardoned in a man who had so often driven before him the re- 
doubtable cohorts of the modern Alexander. And one mistake cannot 
obliterate the memory of fifty gallant feats. Full of fight, and led on by 
Pakenham, Mackinnon, and Wallace, the Righth-eighth advanced at a 
smart trot into the town, where the French Ninth regiment and a few 
hundreds of the Imperial Guard awaited them. Their charge was irre- 
sistible; they cleared the place and drove the enemy into the river. They 
even pursued them through it, and several Rangers fell on the French 
side of the stream. The dashing charge of the Bighty-eighth nearly 
closed the day’s performances, although the French batteries, admirably 
served, still peppered the town. Men and officers sheltered themselves 
as wellus they could, but many were killed; whilst Pakenham, wi-h 
reckless bravery, rode about the streets, a mark for the enemy’s shot, 
which tore up the ground around him whenever he stood still. “* He was 
in a violent perspiration and covered with dust, his left hand bound round 
with a handkerchief, as if he had been wounded; he was ever in the hot- 
test of the fire; and, ifthe whole fate of the battle had depended on his 
exertions, he could not have fought with more devotion.” 

Amongst the many daring acts witnessed on the bloody day of Fuentes 
d, Ouore, that of the Spanish guerilla chief, Julian Sanchez. Sanseves no- 
tice. At the head of his ragged and ill-disciplined band, he had the te- 
merity to charge a crack French regiment, and, as might be expected, 
was sent back with a sore head. Whilst on the subject of guerillas, Mr. 
Grattan combats an opion which he believes many persons in this coun- 
try entertain, “that the Spaniards and Portuguese did as much, if not 
more, during the Peninsular contest, than the British.” He is certainly 
mistaken. Very few persons, out of the Peninsula, have any such notion. 
The French know well enough by whom they were beaten. Loath as 
they are to acknowledge a thrashing at the hands of their old antagonists, 
they do not dream of attributing their defeat to the “brigands,” of whom 
they declare they would have had a very cheap bargain, but for the inter- 
vention of the troublesome Euglish. And certainly, if the Spaniards and 
Portuguese had been left to the:nselves, although, favoured by the moun- 
tainous configuration of the country, they might long have kept up a de- 
sultory coutest, ‘hey would never have succeeded in expelling the invad- 
ers; for the simple feason that they were wholly unable to meet them 
in the plain. Most trae it is that, during the war of independence, the 
people of the Peninsula gave numerous examples of bravery and devo- 
tion, and still more of long suffering and patient endurance for their coun- 
try’ssake. The irregular mode of warfare adopted by the peasantry, the 
great activity and constant skirmishings, stratagems, and ambuscades of 
Mina, the Empecinado, Sanchez, aud many other patriotic and valiant 
men, greatly estes and annoyed the French; and, compelling them 
to employ large bodies of troops in garrison and escort duty, prevented 
their opposing au overwhelming force to the comparatively small army 
under Wellington. But all that sort of thing, however useful and effica- 
cious as a general system, and as weakening the enemy, was very petty 
work when examined in detail. The great victories, the mighty feats of 
war that figure in history’s page, were due to the British discipline, 

luck, and generalship. And whatever merit remains with the Spaniards, 
is to be attributed to their guerillas and irregular partisans. As to their 
regular troops, after they had overthrown Dupont at Baylen, they seem. 
ed to think they might doze upon their laurels, which were very soon 
wrenched fromthem. Baylen was their grand triumph, and subsequent- 
ly to it they did little in the field. Behind stone walls they still fought 
well; Spaniards are grave and tenacious in their fortresses, and Sarragossa 
is aproud name in their annals. Nothing could be better than old Gene- 
| ral Herrasti’s valiant defence of Ciudad Rodrigo against Ney and his thir- 
| ty thousand Frenchmen. The garrison, six thousand strong, lost seven 
| hundred men by the first day’s fire. Only when their guns were silenc- 
| ed, when the town was on fire in various places, and when several yards 
| of wall were thrown down by the mine, did the brave governor hoist the 
| white flag. Other instances of the kind might be cited, when Spanish 
| soldiers fought as well as mortal men could do. But with respect to 

pitched battles, another tale must be told. At Ocaiia, Almonacid, and on 
a dozen other disastrons fields, Baylen was amply revenged. The 
| loss at Ocafia alone is rated by Spanish accounts at thirty thousand men, 
chiefly prisoners. Mr. Grattan estimates it at twenty-five thousand men, 
| and thirteen thousaud eight hundred and seventy-seven guitars. Of these lat- 
| ter he tells us twelve thousand seven hundred and tifty-two were in cases, 
and the remainder without; indeed he is so ex« eedingly circumstancial 
that we presume he counted them himself. Otherwise, although well 
| aware of the Spaniard’s predilection for the fascinating tinkle of his na- 
| to tional instrument, we could hardly credit the acc uracy of the figures. 

Even a Spanish general, we should think, would hardly allow his men thus 
} encumber themselves with harmony. The march of such an army of Or- 
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| pheuses, in which every third soldier shouldered a fiddle-case as a pen- 


dant to his musket, must have been curious to behold; suggesting the 
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idea that the melodious warriors designed subduing their foes by the 
soothing strains of jotas and cachucas, rather than by the more cogent ar- 
guments of sharp steel and ball-cartridge. Great must have been the 
tinkling at eventide, exceeding that of the most extensive flock of meri- 
nos that ever cropped Castilian herbage. Ww as it because they were cer- 
tain of a dance that these barrack-yard minstrels came provided with 
music, sure, in any case, to have the piper to pay ? If the instruments 
were provided to celebrate a triumph, they might as well have been left 
at home. In Spain, however, time has effaced, or greatly weaken- 
ed, the remembrance of many reverses, whilst slight and dubious suc- 
cesses, carefully treasured up, have swollen by aon Berens mighty vic- 
tories ; and at the present day, foreigners who should be so uncourteous 
and impolitic as to express. in the hearing of Spaniards, a doubt that Spanish 
valour was the main agent in the expulsion of the French from the Peninsula, 
might reckon, not on a stab—kniting being less in vogue beyond the Bay 
of Biscay than is often imagined—but certainly ona scowl, and probably 
on an angry contradiction. And in every province, almost in every town, 
in Spain, the traveller may, if he so pleaseth, be regaled with marvellous 
narratives of signal victories, gained over the gavachos, in that immediate 
neighbourbood, by valiant generals, whose names, so partial is fame, 
have never transpired beyond the scenes of their problematical exploits. 
Under the constitutional system, and owing to the long civil war, Spanish 
troops have improved in discipline and in various other respects ; and with 
ann generals, there is no manifest reason why they should not successful- 
ly cope with Frenchmen, although we doubt whether they could. But 
in Napoleon’s day matters were very different, and in the open field their 
chance was desperate. ‘The Portuguese were doubtless of a better qual- 
ity ; aud in the pages of Napier and other historians, we find them spoken 
of in terms of praise. They had British officers to head them, and 
there is much in good leading; they had British troops to emulate, and 
national pride spurred them on. At the same period, Italians— certainly 
very good soldiers when left to themselves—fought gallantly under 
French generals, and with French example before them. Of the general 
bearing of the Portuguese, however, we have heard few Peninsula men 
speak very highly. They appear to have been extremely inconsistent ; 
brave one day, dastard the next. : 4 
At Ciudad Rodrigo, Mr. Grattan greatly lauds their gallantry, which 
struck him the more us being unexpected. At Salamanca, on the other 
hand, he records their weakness, and the easy repulse of Pack 8 brigade. 
four thousand strong, by four hundred Frenchmen. ‘ Notwithstandin 
all that has been said and written of the Portuguese troops, I still hol 
the opinion that they are utterly incompetent to stand unsupported and 
uncountenanced by British troops with any chance of success, aga'nst even 
half their own number of Frenchmen.” Again, after Salamanca, when 
Wellington and his victorious army advanced on Madrid, the Portuguese 
dragoons fled, without striking a blow, before the French lancers, expos- 
ing the reserve of German cavalry to severe loss, abandoning the artille- 
ry to its fate, and tarnishing the triumphal entry of the British into the 
capital—within a march of which this disgraceful affair occurred. Still, 
to encourage these wavering heroes, it was necessary to speak civilly of 
them in despatches; to pat them on the back, and tell them they were 
fine fellows. And this has sometimes been misunderstood by simple 
ersons, who believe all they see in print, and look upon despatches and 
Sliven aa essentially veracious documents. “ Iremember once,” says 
Mr. Grattan, ‘upon my return home in 1813, getting myself closely 
cross-examined by an old lawyer, because I said I thought the Portuguese 
troops inferior to the French, still more to the British. ‘Inferior to the 
British, sir! I have read Lord Wellington’s last despatch, and he says the 
Portuguese fought as well as the British ; and I suppose you wont con- 
tradict him?’ 1 saw it was in vain to convince this pugnacious old maa 
of the necessity of saying these civil things, and we parted mutually dis- 
satisfied with each other; he taking me, no doubt, for a forward young 
puppy, and | looking upon him as a monstrous old bore. 
Remainder next week. 
Ses 


MR. DISRAELI’S NEW NOVEL. 


Tancred; or, the New Crusade. By B. Disraeli, Esq., M. P. Colburn. 


We cannot pretend to have read the volume upon our eae 
scrupulous care the reputation of the author deserves. The jour st 
who has exigent readers must be content to skim the surface of a “ new 
novel,” and leave the duty of fathoming its depths to those who have 
fewer immediate claims upon their time. The rapid reprinting of “ex- 
tracts” is incompatible with careful analysis. 4 

With this explanation, it will not become us to say more, * see 
than that this work appears to be a further step towards me u os 
of Mr. Disraeli’s purpose of illustrating Young Englandism, w you: _ 
seyism is one of the phases. “ Tancred” is evidently a — ~ - 
ningsby”’ and “Sybil.” Without an acquaintance wit the two - er, . 
object of the former and many of the allusions with which it is rife —_ 
be nearly unintelligible. The arrangement will be satisfactory to those 
who are familiar with the earlier works, because Mr. Disraeli ad exci- 
ted a sufficient interest in his hero and his heroine to make their subse- 
quent career a matter of solicitude—but it will embarrass new — 
or impose upon them the necessity of reading “Tancred’s” pre —_ 
sors. This is objectionable. A more artistic and ingenious nove - 
would have rendered each tale complete in itself. Sequels are like pub- 
lishers’ “ continuations’ —poor yaa tyr wher sale of volumes re- 

ing in a coat of dust upon neglected upper shelves. | 
eThe pots of the first cebume of “ Tancred” is laid in England. The 
young Marquess of Montacute, “ fore-doomed his father’s soul to so 
refuses to go into Parliament. His studies and reflections, indulg = 
the seclusion of the country, have inspired him with a desire to = the 
Holy Land. Parental remonstrance 1s vain. The agency of a bishop 1s 
employed to dissuade him—it is futile. A man of the world is —_ in- 
vited to move him from his purpose; and does contrive to — im a 
little by carrying him into society, where, for a as ong i 
sages engage his thoughts. But Lord Montacute does > Le ven me 
scheme; and an interview with the Sidonia of mpi y ‘ a _—- 
his immediate action. He goes to Syria; and the second an : ird v “ 
umes are filled with his adventures in the Holy Land. He there ge 
robbed, made captive, is released, loses his heart, and fixes his wavering 
The story itself is nothing; but the illustrations, the details, = — 
tions, the sketches with which it is garnished, make up oF a w = 
will go a great way towards the extension of Mr. D’Israeli’s a - 
novelist. To the Hebrew fraternity it will be peculiarly accepta ie, ~d 
the author goes much further than he has done in his previous ——_ 
wards exalting the character, talents, and religion of ~ Jow, a _ 
ning the promise of their future greatness. His scenic « —_ — - 
upon a par with Roberts’s paintings; and his description of t “ dv . 
tures of his hero, of life and manners in the East, and of the po noe 
the Turkish and Syrian Governments, and the thoughts and usages 0 r 
tribes who inhabit the deserts, denote an intimacy with the — 
its people which imparts a novelty to a very threadbare oe. = 
quired much skill to do this. Palestine is becoming stale. The Rev. Dr- 
Wolff lectured at Cambridge the other day upon that deeply interestin 
country, and scarcely any one went to hear him. It needs the genius 0 

i i to revive curiosity. ‘ 
. eccaieouees are all ion the first volume—the themes suit our pages, 
and i!lustrate the graphic power of the writer. Mr. Disraeli - a 
forget Sir Robert Peel. Either by innuendo or implication, he strikes 
the principles and the practice of the ex-Premier. Neither does —— 
Fashionable Society. He has a lively perception of the follies an Ba 
vishness of the ‘‘Great World,” and lashes them con amore. hye _ 
probably return to the work when we have had an opportunity ° F seo 
dering over its pages. Meanwhile, we leave our readers to amuse 
selves with some of the specimens of its lighter qualities :— 


THE DUCHESS. 


Katherine, Duchess of Bellamont, was beautiful ; small and ye im 
structure, with a dazzling complexion, and a smile whish, thougn 0% 
was of the most winning and brilliant character. Her re eee ae 
and her deep blue eye might have become a dryad ; but — ne aun 
ted intellect of a high order, aud her mouth spoke owe le nr 
She was a woman of fixed opinions, and of firm and ¢ ompont P e ne e 
Brought up in an austere circle, where ou all matters : panome in seiee 
ment had been passed, which enjoyed the advantages o no i ig Kac 
ly what was true in dogma, what just in conduct, and what correct in 
: ght . convenient habit of decision, while 
manners, she had early acquired the convenien moat, pi sn ps 
her studious mind employed its considerable energies in a ery 
writer who favoured those opinious W hich she had previously de : _ l 
were the right ones. The duchess was deep in the divinity me e ~ 
venteenth century. In the controversies be tween the two cburc , ry yo 
could have perplexed St. Omers or Maynooth. Chillingworth mig at + 
found in her boudoir. Not that her grace’s reading W as confines to o 
vinity ; on the contrary, it was various and entensive. { I aries = reli 
sion, she was precisian in morals; but in both she was sincere e. ome 
B t all things. Her nature was frank and simple; if she were rr 
ble, she at least wished to be just; and though very conscious © 
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greatness of her position, she was so sensible of its duties, that there 
was scarcely any exertioa which she would evade, or any humility from 
which she would shrink, if she believed she were doing her duty to her 


God or to her neighbour. 


AN ARTISTE’S DILEMMA. 


“ Leander, my lord, has been dressing dinners for a week—dinners, 1 

will be bound to say, which were never equalled in the Imperial kitch- 
en,and the duke has never made a single observation, or sent him a sin- 
gle message. Yesterday, determined to outdo even himself, he sent up 
some escalopes de laitances de carpes a la Bellamont. In my time I 
have seen nothing like it, my lord. Ask Philippon, ask Damoreau, what 
they thought of it! Even the Englishman, Smit, who never says any- 
thing, opened his mouth aud exclaime 1; as fur the marmitons, they were 
breathless, aud I thought Achille, the youth of whom I spoke to you, my 
lord,and who appears to me to be bora with the true feeling, w. uld have 
been overcome with emotion. When it was finished, Leander retired to 
this room—I attended him—and covered his face with his hands. Would 
you believe it, my lord! Not a word—not even a message. All this 
morning Leander had waited in the last hope. Nothing, absolutely no- 
thing! How can he compose whea he is uot appreciated ? Had be been 
appreciated, he would to-day not only have repeated the escalopes a la 
Bellamont, but perhaps even invented what might have outdone it. It 
is unheard of, my lord. The late Lord Monmouth would nave sent for 
Leander the very evening, or have written to him a beautiful letter, 
which would have been preserved in his family; M. de Sidonia would 
have sent him a tankard from his table. These things in themselves are 
nothing; but they prove to a man of genius that he is understood. : Had 
Leander been in the imperial kitchen, or even with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, he would have been decorated ?” 

“ Where is he?” said Lord Eskdale. 

“ He is alone in the cook’s room.” 

“T will go and say a word to him.” 

Alone, in the cook’s room, gazing in listless we | on the fire—that 
fire which, under his influeuce, had often achieved so many master- 

works—was the great artist who was not appreciated. No longer sutfer- 
ing under mortification, but overwhelmed by that exhaustion which tol- 
lows acute sensibility and the over-tension of the creative faculty, he 
looked round as Lord Eskdale entered, and when he perceived who was 
his visitor, he rose immediately, bowed very low, and then sighed. 

“ Prevost thinks we are not exactly appreciated here,” said Lord Esk- 
dale. ; ier 

Leander bowed again, and still sighed. — ; 

“Prevost does not understand the affair,” continued Lord Eskdale. 
“ Why I wished you to come down here, Leander, was not to receive the 
applause of my cousin and his guests, but to form their taste.” — 

Here was a great idea; exciting and ennobling. It threw quite a new 
light upon the position of Leander. He started; his brow seemed to 
clear. 
well as rights to enjoy; be had a right to fame, but it was also his duty 


to form and direct public taste. That then was the reason he was brought | 


down to Bellamont Castle; because some of the greatest personages in Eng- 
land, who never had eaten a proper dinner in their lives, would have an 
opportunity, for the first time, of witnessing art. ) 
of the Dake of Clanronald, or Lord Hampshire, or Lord Hull, signify to 
one who had shared the confidence of a Lord Monmouth, and whom Sir 
Alexander Grant, the first judge in Europe, had declared the only man 
of genius of the age? Leander erred too in supposing that his achieve- 
meuts had been lost upon the guests at Bellamont. Insensibly his feats 
had set them a-thinking. They had been like Cossacks in a picture gal- 
lery; but the Clanronalds, the Hampshires, the Hulls, would return to 
their homes impressed with a great truth---that there is a difference be- 
tween eating and dining. Was this nothing for Leander to have effected ? 
Was it nothing, b; this development of taste, to assist in supporting that 


aristocratic influence which he wished to cherish, and which can alone | 


encourage art? If anything can save the aristocracy in this levelling 


age, itis an appreciation of men of genius. Certainly it would have been | 
very gratifying to Leander if his grace had only sent him a message, or | 


if Lord Montacute had expressed a wish to see him. He had been long 
musing over some dish a la Montacute, for this very day. The young lord 
was reputed to have talent; this dish might touch his fancy; the homage 
of a great artist flatters youth; this offering of genius might colour his 
destiny. But what, after all, did this signify? Leander had a mission to 
perform. 

“If lL were you, I would exert myself, Leander,” said Lord Eskdale. 

“ Ah! my Lord, if all men were like you! 
being appreciated ; if we were but understood---a dinner would become 
a sacrifice to the gods, and a kitchen would be Paradise.”’ 

THE SCEPTICISM OF THE DAY. 

“You have proposed to me to-day,” continued Lord Montacute, after 
4 momentary pause, ‘‘ to enter public life. 
hes. On the contrary, from the position in which I am born, still more 
from the impulse of my nature, I am desirous to fulfil them. I have med- 
itated on them, I may say, even for years. But I cannot find that it is 
part of my duty to maintain the order of things, for I will not call it sys- 
tem, which at present prevails in our country. 
not last, as nothing can endure, or ought to endure, that is not founded 
upon principle; and its principle I have not discovered. 


social life, do I find faith; and if there be no faith, how can there be duty ? 
Is there such a thing as religious truth? Is there such a thing as social 
propriety ? Are these facts, or are they mere phrases? And if they be 
facts, where are they likely to be found in England? Is truth in our 
Church? Why, then, do you support dissent? 
govern? The Monarch? Youhaverobbed him of his prerogative. The 
Aristocracy ? You confess to me that we exist by sufferance. The peo- 
ple? They themselves tell you that they are nullities. Every session 
of that Parliament in which you wish to introduce me, the method by 
which power is distribated is called in question, altered, patched up, and 
again impugned. As tor our morals, tell me—is charity the supreme Vir- 
tue, or the greatest of errors? Our social system ought to depend on a 
clear conception of this point. Our morals differ in different counties, in 
different Acts of Parliament. What is moval in London 
Montacute ; what is crime among the multitude is only vice among the 
few.” 
A SKETCH. 

Find a man who, totally destitute of genius, possesses nevertheless con- 
siderable taleuts; who has official aptitude, a volubility of routine rhe- 
toric, great perseverance, a love of atfairs ; who, embarrassed neither by 
the principles of the philosopher nor by the prejudices of the bigot, can 


assume, with a cautious facility, the prevalent tone, and disembarrass | 
himself of it with a dexterous ambiguity, the moment it ceases to be pre- | 


dominant ; recommending himself to the innovator by his approbation of 
change ‘in the abstract,” and to the conservative by his prudential and 


practical respect for that which is established ; sach a man, though he be | 
one of an essentially small mind, though his intellectual qualities be less | 


than moderate, with feeble powers of thought, no imagination, coutract- 


ed sympathies, and a most loose public morality ; such a man is the indi- | 


vidual whom kings and parliaments would select to govern the State or 
rule the Church. Change, “ in the abstract,” is what is wanted by a peo- 
ple who are at the same time inquiring and wealthy. Instead of states- 
men, they desire shufflers ; and compromise in pe. and ambiguity in 
speech are—though nobody will contess it—the public qualities now most 
im vogue. 


A HOUSE OF LORDS’ MAJORITY. 


Accordingly, about half-past eight o’clock, the two peers arrived at 
Bellamont House together. They were unexpectedly late ; they had 
been detained at the house. The duke was excited: even Lord Eskdale 
looked as if something had happened. Something had happened ; there 
had been a division m the House of Lords. Ruare and startling event ! 
It seemed as if the peers were about to resume their functions. Divisions 
in the House of Lords are nowadays sv thinly scattered, that, when one 
occurs, the peers cackle as if they had laid an egg) They are quite proud 
of the proot ol their still procreative powers. Che division to-night had 
not been ona subject of a 1y public interest or importance ; but still it 


was a division, and, what was more, the government had been left in the | 
The dic- | 


minority. ‘True, the catastrophe was occasioned by a mistake. 
tator had been asleep during the debate, woke suddenly troma dyspep- 
tc dream, would make a speech, and spoke on the wrong side. A lively 
colleague, not yet sufficiently broken in to the frigid discipline of the 
High Court ot Registry, had pulled the great man once by his coat tails, 
« House of Commons practice, permitted to the Cabinet when their chiet 
P- blundering, very necessary sometimes fora lively leader, but of which 
Sir Robert highly disapproves, as the arrangement of his coat tails, 


. : next 
to beating the red box, forms the 


eel J. most important part of his rhetorical 
= mpg» The dic tator when he at length comprehended that he had 

aie a mist ike, persisted in adhering to it; the division was calle l, 
some of the officials escaped, the rest were obliged to yote with their 


Leander, then, like other eminent men, had duties to perform as | 


What could the praise | 


If artists were only sure of 


Ido not shrink from its da- | 


It seems to me thatit can- | 


In nothing, | 
whether it be religion, or government, or manners, sacred or political or | 


Who has the right to ! 


is immoral in | 


r| will of the superiority of railway travelling to the old coach system, but 





their independence and administering to the dictator's slight check in a 
quiet inoffensive way, put him in a minority ; and the Duke of Bellamont 
and Lord Eskdale had contributed to this catastrophe. 


FASHIONABLE LISTS. 


In the meantime Tancred was launched, almost unconsciously, into the 
great world. The name of the Marquess of Montacute was foremost in 


who, among their aristocracy, eat, drink, dance, and sometimes pray. 
From the saloons of Belgrave and Grosvenor Squares to the sacred reces- 
ses of the Chapel Royal, the movements of Lad Montacute were tracked 
and registered, and were devoured every morning, oftener with a keener 
relish than the matin meal of which they formed a regular portion. Eng- 
land is the country which enjoys the unspeakable advantage of being 
thus regularly, promptly, and accurately furnished with catalogues of 
those favoured beings who are deemed qualified to enter the houses of 
the great. What condescension in those who impart the information ! 
What indubitable evidence of true nobility! What superiority to all 
petty vanity ! 
feelings ! No arrogance on one side ; on the other, no envy. 

countries blessed with a free press that can be thus favoured. 
| free ne: is not alone sufficient. 





It is only 
Even a 
Besides a free press, you must have a 


| servile public. 


After all, let us be just. The uninitiated worid is apt to believe that 
| there is sometimes, in the outskirts of fashion, an eagerness, scarcely con- 
| sistent with self-respect, to enter the mansions of the great, Not at all: 
| few people really want to go to their grand parties. Itis not the charms 

of conversation, the flash of wit or the blaze of ey, the influential pre- 

sence of the powerful and celebrated, all the splendour and refinement, 
| which, combined, otfer in a polished saloon so much to charm the taste 
aud satisfy the intellect, that the mass of social partisans care anything 
about. What they want is, not so much to be in her ladyslip’s house as 
in her ladyship’s list. 

° 
THE DIFFICULTY OF BALL GIVING. 

Mrs. Gay Flouncy resolved on giving a ball. 

But some of our friends in the country will say, ‘Is that all ?’’ Surely 
it required no great resolution, no very protracted pondering, to deter- 
mine on giving a ball! Where is the difficulty? The lady has but to 
light up ber house, hire the fiddlers, line her staircase with American 
plants, perhaps inclose her balcony, order Mr. Gunter to provide pleuty 
of the best refreshments, and at one o’clock a superb supper, and, with 
the company of your friends, you have as good a bali as can be desired by 
| the young, or endured by the old.” 

Innocent friends in the country! You might have all these things. 

Your house might be decorated like a Russian Palace, blazing with the 
| most brilliant lights and breathing the richest odours you might have 





| Jullien presiding over your orchestra, and a banquet worthy of the Ro- 
tnans. As for your friends they might dance until daybreak, and agree 
that there never was an entertainment more tasteful, more sumptuous, 
aud; what would seem of the first importance, more merry. Bat, hav- 
ing all these things, suppose youhave not a list? You have given a ball, 
you have notalist. The reason is obvious; you are ashamed of your 
guests. You are not in ‘‘ Society.” 

Bat even a list is not sufficient for success. 
the most difficult thing in the world. 


You must also get a day ; 
After inquiring among your friends, 


| isdismantled; your lights are arranged ; the American plants have ar- | 


rived; the band, perhaps, two bands engaged. Mr. Gunter has half 
dressed your supper, and made all your ice, when suddenly, within eight- 
| and-forty hours of the festival of which you have been for weeks prepar- 
ing the Marchioness of Deloraine sends out cards for a ball in honour of 
some European sovereign who has just lighted on our isle, and means to 
stay ouly a week, and at whose court, tweuty years ago, Lord Deloraine 
wis ambassadur. Instead of receiving your list, you are obliged to send 


| though you are perfectly aware that not a single individual would have 
been present whom you would have cared to welcome. 

The ball is postponed ; and next day the Morning Post informs us it is 
postponed to that day week : and the next day after you have circulated this 


receiving an invitation, for the same day, to Lady St. Julians: with 
‘‘ dancing” neatly engraved in the corner. You yield in despair; and 
there are some ladies who, with every qualification for an excellent ball— 
guests, Gunter, American plants, pretty daughters—have been watching 
and waiting for years for an opportunity of giving it; and at last, quite 
hopeless, at the end of the season, expend their funds in a series of 
| Greenwich banquets which sometimes fortunately produce the results 
expected from the more imposing festivity. 
MONTACUTE’S MOTIVES. 

“Then,” said Tancred, with animation, “seeing how things are, that I 
am born in an age and in a country divided between infidelity on one 
side, and an anarchy of creeds on the other; with none competent to 
guide me, yet feeling that I must believe, for [ hold that duty cannot ex- 
ist without faith; is it so wild as some would think it, | would say is it 
unreasonable, that [ should wish to do that which, six centuries ago, was 
done by my ancestor whose name I bear, and that I should cross the seas, 
and ——”’ He hesitated. 

“ And visit the Holy Sepulchre,” said Sidonia. 

“ And visit the Holy Sepulchre,” said Tancred, solemnly; ‘“ for that I 
confess is my sovereign thought.” ’ 

“Well, the crusades were of vast advantage to Europe,” said Sidonia, 
“and renovated the spiritual hold which Asia has always had upon the 
North. It seems to waue atjpresent, but it is only the decrease that pre- 
| cedes the new development.” 

“It must be so,” said Tancred; “for who can believe, that a country 
once sanctified by the divine presence, can ever be as other lands? Some 
celestial quality, distinguishing it from all other climes, must for ever 
linger about it. I would ask those mountains, that were reached by an- 

| gels, why they no longer receive heaveuly visitants? I would appeal to 
that Comforter promised to man on the sacred spot on which the assur- 
| ance of solace was made. I[ require a Comforter. I have appealed to 
| the holy influence in vain in England. 
| none here on whom it has descended. 


that it should be approached with reverence, not thoughtlessly and hur- 
riedly, but with such difficulties and such an interval of time, as a pilgrim- 
age to @ spot sanctitied can alone secure.”’ 


A WHITEBAIT DINNER. 
Tancred was going to give them a fish dinner! A what? A sort of ban- 
| quet which might have served for the marriage feast of Neptune and Am- 


have been administered by the Nereids and the Naiads; terrines of turtle, 
pools of water souchee, flounders of every hue, and eels in every shape, 
cutlets of salmon, salmis of carp, ortolans represented by whitebait, and 
huge roasts carved out of a sturgeon. The appetite is distracted by the 
restlessness of perpetual solicitation; not a moment of repose—no pause 
for enjoyment; eventually, a feeling of satiety without satisfaction, and 
| of repletion without sustenance ; till, at night, gradually recovering from 
| the whirl of the anomalous repast, famished, yet incapable of flavour, the 
| tortured memory can ouly recall with an effort, that it has dined off pivk 


| champague and brown bread and butter. 
nee 
| THE BROKEN CHESS-PAWN. 


Many years ago, I formed one of a happy family circle seated round 
the tea-table. A letter had that day arrived, which, with the observation 
| and quick instinct of a child, | guessed in some way concerned myself. 
“It will be a pleasant change for her,” said my father, glancing at me. 


fhese were words enough to quicken my curiosity; had it not been all | 


alive before; and I was busy picturing to my mind what this pleasant 
change mightbe, when my mother set the matter at rest by saying, ‘Alice, 
your Aunt Walton has invited you to spend a-mouth with her, and we 
think of allowing you to go.”” A month in the country, and in June! 
What young heart, thathas been nurtured in a town, does not thrill at 
the mention of it? 1 could scarcely restrain my delight, and ran about 
the house telling every one of my anticipated visit. 

My Aunt Walkou was a widow lady, living in a fine eld country-house 
at some distance. 


She was a great favourite with all nephews and nieces, 
being herself extremely fond of children, and | had always heard her 
spoken of as one of the kindest, gentlest creatures on earth. It was 
fine sunny morning When I was put on the stage-coach that was to take 
ine to a small town not far from my aunt’s Having 
been able to travel in a close conveyance, I was given in charge of the 

| coachman, and had a seat on the outside. 


residence, neve 


People may say what they 


ruthless master ; but his other friends, glad of an opportunity of asserting 


those delicate lists by which an eager and admiring public is apprised | 


And in those who receive it, what freedom from all little ; 


aud studying the columns of the morning Post, you discover that five | ; 
weeks lence a day is disengaged. You send out your cards; your house | 


messengers in all directions to announce that your ball is postponed, al- | 


interesting intelligence, you yourself, perhaps, have the gratification of | 


It kas not visited me; I know | 
01 : ( I am induced, therefore, to be- | 
lieve that it is part of the divine scheme that its influence should be local; 


phitrite, and be commemorated by a c -nstellation; and which ought to | 
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say, ye lovers of speed and st2am, when flying along through narrow ra- 
vines, or gloomy tunnels, or even when a distant and fleeting glimpse of 
the country is obtained, what know you of the delights of travelling? 

All journeys end, and mine did at last. 1 reached my aunt’s residence, 
and a fine old place it was, with its terraced garden and massy stone 
a tag And then the rooms! I had never seen such rooms, so large and 
ofty, with polished oak panels, round and finely-carved ceilings. And 
the paintings! Family portraits looking as antique in their curious cos- 
tumes as the house itself, My aunt received me ve kindly, and I soon 
| began to feel quite at home; and often, as she was sitting with her knit- 
ting, would I take my place at her feet, and read aloud from the large 
family Bible, which always lay ou a table near her. 

At times, laying aside her work, aud poiuting to the portraite on the 
walls, she would tell me the history of many who had lived in that house 
before her; and so much did these stories fill my childish mind, that 
often, when wandering through the long galleries and rooms that were 
seldom entered, | have almost expected to meet some of those fair beings 
whom the portraits, and my auut’s vivid descriptions, had for ever im 
pressed on my memory. 

One day I was standing behiud my aunt’s chair, when I took hold of a 
| black ribbon she wore round her neck, and which seemed to be attached 

to something hidden in her bosom. I had often looked at it with curi- 
: osity, and now asked her what was at the end of the ribbon, She smiled, 
_and said, “ You would never guess;” and thea added, “Sit down, my 
‘child, aud I will tell you. You are fond of stories, and this is a true one. 

When I was young, | was very proud and passionate.” 
| “ You, aunt!’ I interrupted her in astonishment. 
, kind, serene, old lady whom I had never seen raffled! 
; “Yes,’’ she continued; “ you would not have doubted had you known 
methen. Many an anxious hour did I occasion my parents, and many a 
time did they talk to me of the sin and folly of giving way to temper; but 
it wasin vain. Ithought that passion and resentment were an evidence 
of spirit, and of all things I hated a tame-spirited person. Books were 
not so common then as they are now, and we had little to employ our 
time with butembroidery. 1 was therefore delighted when a kind friend 
from London taught me the game of chess, and gave me a box of men; 
and many a long evening passed pleasantly away whilst I was engaged 
with my brother inour newly-acquired game; the only drawback to our 
pleasure being, that my father, for some reason, never liked to see us en- 
gaged in it. 

One day (it seems but yesterday), I had seriously offended bim by al- 
lowing something to be destroyed which he greatly prized. My father 
' was a man of even temper, and I never remembered having seen him in 
| 8 passion ; but now he was roused, and saying, “ If youcare not for what 
| I value, neither will I for what you do,” he caught up my chess-box, which 
| lay on the table, and dashed it on the floor. I looked at him in amaze- 
, ment; [thought not of the chess-men, but of him and of myself. I saw 
| how he had degraded himself befure me ; it was a passionate act, but it 
was also a mean one. The single action tanght me more than all the 
| reproof I had ever received, for | learned that passion was mean and hu- 

iniliating ; and if thus my father appeared before me, so must I also ap- 

pear before others. ‘The chess-box still lay upon the floor—the cover 

had not fallen out, and apparently no mischief had been done. Quietly 
| rising from my seat, I picked up the box, and left the room to examine 
| its contents. The men were ail safe, save one, apawn. 1 looked at this 
broken pawn, and made a resolution, that as long as I lived I would pre- 
serve it—it had taught me a lesson which I hoped never to forget.’ 
Here my aunt drew the ribbon from her bosom, and I saw attached to 
| ita broken pawn. 








Passionate—that 





5 And is that the very same!’ [ asked with surprise. 

“It is,” said my aunt. ‘‘I have worn it ever since ; andjwhenever 
tempted to give way to passion, this little piece of ivory has exercised 
over me an almost magical power. Heaven blessed my endeavours, and 
though the struggle was often severe, in the end I was the conqueror.’ 
Then taking my hand in hers, she added in her softest, kindest tone, 
Whenever, dear Alice, you feel inclined to give way to passion, think of 
my story, and of the Broken Chess-pawn.” 

Ee 


THE OPERA.—GARDONI 


Garponi is a lucky man, having shot up to the summit of celebrity, 
with a rapidity unprecedented. He is none of your steady claaberers 
up the hill of fame, who, planting firmly their hands and their knees 
against the side, at last secure the laurel which is growing so verdantly at 
the top. No, he comes to us unknown, just appears for a moment at the 
foot of the aforesaid hill, then there is a whiz, and a rush, and lo, we see 
Gardoni standing far above us, with the wreath gracefully twined around 
iis brow, and a halo formed of the scintillations of the bright eyes which 
gaze upon him in admiration. 
| It is afashion to admire certain people, artists and non-artists,—but 
| here is a grand point—it is the fashion to be in love with Gardoni. 
| Hear this, all ye lady readers, as many of you as are not in love with 
Gardoni, are out of the mode. We grieve to be uncivil to those icy fair 
ones who see Gardoni unmoved, but justice compels us to class them 
with hair-powder and high-heeied shoes. Yes, oh fair peruser of the 
New Monthly, if that sweet voice of Gardoni, so unbroken 1n its course, 8o 
tender in its expression, doth not insinuate itself through the delicate 
recesses of thy snow-white ears, and so overflow thy heart as to make thy 
soul float like Visknu on the sea of eternity, upon the wondrous lake of 
Gardonian melody ;—if, while so floating, thou Bane not see on the borders 
of that lake faery flowers growing, every one of them exhibiting the 
Gardonian face in some new aspect ;—if, while looking to the sky above 
thee, thou dost not observe little silver clouds, fantastically assuming 
| the Gardonian form ;—if, when thou awakenest from that delicious reve- 
rie, the fascinator having finished his song and left the stage, thon dost 
not still catch traces of the departed one, so that the cupids in the fres- 
coes of the boxes all become little sportive Gardonis ;—if thou dost not 
go to all thy female acquaintance, and tell every one confidentially that 
Gardoni is “‘ Bello siccome un angelo,’”—and that he himgelf, not San- 
chioli, is the “spirto gentil” whereof he singeth in La Favorita—then is 
the inexorable sentence of “‘taboo’’ pronounced against thee, and thou 
art a “thing of naught,” flapping thy wings wistfully without the pale of 
mundane existence. 

Theretore let us advise thee, that thou may’st not come to pli 
wretched : 


ght 80 
Assume a passion if thou hast it not. 

We cannot think that fate exactly smiled upon Fraschini. His male- 
diction in Lucia, it is true, went off like a thunder clap, but he found the 
world full of the Gardoni voice and the Gardoni countenance. Now the 
| Fraschini voice is very powerful, but no one would dream of comparing 
it with the Gardoni organ for melody, while, as every body knows, the 
Gardoni face is irreproachable. Fraschini gives his audience a good 
strong shake, and they are excited, but they ¢a/k about Gardoni. 

The fact is, there was a little domestic squabble between Mars and 
Venus, each of whom, saving Apollo’s presence, claimed supremacy in the 
government of song. Mars, scowling awfully. selected Fraschini as the 
representative of a rude energy, and brought him in a heavy war-chariot 
to the Haymarket. Venus, prettily pouting, caught up Gardoni as the 
| symbol of amatory softness, and placed him on a roseate cloud des- 
tined to carry him to the same spot. The chariot rambled awfally over 
the brazen vault of heaven, but the light clond was swifter in its course, 
and first deposited its burden. Thus was the first move gained by the 
| Paphian goddess. 
| Let all greet on her retura the beautiful and lady-like Castellan, who 
nas the finest feeling in the world for the nvances of sentiment and emo- 
tion, and is termed cold by those who are not delicate enough to inter- 
pret her conceptions. Observe her at not too great distance, mark the 
innocency which, as a garmeut, is cast about her Amina, mark the calm 
| sorrow which eats into the heart of the young Lucia. All is so refined— 
so unexaggerated—so nice. Then her voice is magnificent, and her exe- 
cution at once daring and finished. 

How Rosati has come out in this new ballet of Thea! Never was u 
more perfect combination ot scenic magnificence and poetical dancing. 
In Coralia Rosati was making a kind of gradual success, people applau- 
ded, but they were iu no hurry with their plaudits. The words “ finish” 
and “ grace’ were on their lips, but the movement from the thought to 
the hands was not rapid. “This will not do,” said Rosati:—thesefore, 
directly she lad a new ballet, she io her best foot foremost, and she made 
such a display cf brilliant steps before the occupants of the astonished 


stalls, that they did not know what had happened to them. Was ever 
seen sucha ” Val iation”’ as that which got two—yes, two encores? We 
will, if pos ble, give a notion of it Let the right foot be before the left 
foot at the same Moment that the left foot is before the right; let this 


process be gone through some six times, and lo, the problem is solved. 
Our readers probably think that the feat is impossible. So did we till 
we saw it done, but now if we do not h of Rusati’s feet 
was before the other at the same instant, may we never believe tnat the 
god Krishna was found in sixty thousand places in the same dot of time, 
uor that the wonderfnl Rajah gave chase to the frightened earth, and stood 
| Upon the same during the whole course of the proceeding. 


believe that ea 
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But if Rosati can put both her feet on the same point in the same mo- 
ment, she has also a mysterious art of having a series of distinct person- 
ages. That figure that looked so languishing, and joined its drooping 
hands, was Carlotta Grisi, we are convinced—that flying form which tra- 
versed the stage with a few broad bounds was most assuredly Lucile 
Grahn—that spinning nymph, who astounded by her circumvolutions, 
could not possibly be other than Cerito. And yet, when they stop, and 
show the small features, and the little piercing black éyes, we see that 
they are all Rosati. These things are miracles. 

It is all very well, Mr. Lumley, but if as pick up people of this kind, 
you will soon give usa marvellously small company. If you can get an 
artist who is three danseuses at once, you may next find a singer, who can 
alone accomplish a quartet, and. perhaps, a chorus into the barguin. 
Then will be a reign of the Monad with a vengeance. 

Now we defy any body to go over the world of piquancy, and find any 
thing more piquant than Marie Taglioni. Iu Thea she is the queen ot 
flowers—and did ever a more comical face peer through a hedge, and 
laugh at some wandering knight. Then that hair combed beck in Chi 
nese fashion, which so funnily terminates the tigure, and makes the face 
so prettily prominent! Stick to that mode of head-dress, dear juvenile 
Marie—be not tempted into ringlets, or French curls, or any other gene- 
ralities. Thou hast a characteristic in that style, thou embodied spirit of 
unconsciousness, who doest such feats, and art not aware of thine own 
value—thou hast a characteristic, so that whenever that head appeare, a 
whisper of, “‘ Here she comes,” goes round the boxes. The whole house 
has a kind of paternal affection for thee—the audience regard thee with a 








peculiar sentiment. Thy coming is an event of delight. Ay, indeed, | 


thou madest us forget to mind the appearance of Colletti, who comes to 
us as afirst-rate baritone. But we forgive thee—so farewell. 


——< = —— 
A ROMANCE JIN STAGE LIFE. 


During the drama of the “ Battle of Sedgemoor” at the Adelphi Thea- 
tre here, on Tuesday evening last, an occurrence took place which, for 
stirring interest and romantic story, far outdoes all such dramatic fictions 
as “The Wife of Two Husbands,” “The Fatal Marriage,” or those 
numerous misadventures aud mishaps in connexion with love, }marriage, 
and triumphant virtue, which are pat ge the stage to “fill the pause 
and give the fancy play. ’ The facts of the case, which have been com- 
municated to us by an eye-witness, and which can be authenticated on 
the best authority, are as follows :—While on the above evening the busi- 
ness of the play was going forward, and while one of the favourite ac- 
tresses of the Adelphi was performing her part—indeed, we need not 
hesitate giving the name (Mrs. De Bourgh), as the whole matter is now 
kept no secret by the parties interested--a tall, handsome man, with a 
military air, in the pit, was observed to look very uneasy for a few min- 
utes, to gaze earnestly al the stage, as if the lady had engaged his fixed 
attention, rising several times from his seat during the time, until he at 
length apparently satisfied himself with his scrutiny, when, to the aston- 
ishment of all around, he exclaimed at the pitch of a stern military voice 
—‘My wife, by heaven !—my Eliza!’ Not knowing the cause of this 
sudden outburst, the spectators fur a time appeared at a loss whether to 
treat the affair in joke or earnest. Seeing, however, that the gentleman 
was perfectly sober, and quite serious in his manner of address, their 
merriment gave way to wonder and curiosity, which was in no degree 
lessened when it was noted that the fair actress who had been thus point- 
edly addressed had swooned, and required to leave the stage. The play, 
however, went on, notwithstanding this, but the occurrence excited the 
most marked attention. 

On hearing of the matter, Mr. Miller, the manager, at once proceeded to 
the place where the gentleman sat, in order to ascertain the cause of the 
unlooked-for interruption that had been given to the evening’s entertain- 
ment, and inquired his meaning for the expression he had made use of. “I 


tell you,” said the gentleman, “that lady is my wife, whom I have not seen | yf ; i ; 
ye . , 7 J . | repetition of “ Is this a dagger that I see before me?” and yet there is 


these nineteen years. I have been abroad, and during that time have not 
heard from her; I thought her dead; and can you wonder I was astonished ? 
But,” said the stranger, “who are you that inquires?” Mr. Miller replied 
that he was lessee of the theatre—that he had a respect for this lady, who 
had now been in his corps dramatique for three years, during which the re- 





——————— 





years of age ; and in the skull, just above the forehead, is the blade of a 

dagger,— proving that the child had met with a violent death. A num- 

ber of medals, vases, arms, and other objects have been discovered near 

these tombs. It is not known to what extent this vast burial-ground 

may run—as the excavations of the railway have only explored the north- 

east side. Researches are, however, being made; and it is to be hoped 
‘that some inscription will be discovered likely to throw alight upon these 
| shadows of the past.—Daily News 


| AStxautar Witt.—The town of Strasburg has just been left an im- 
mense legacy for the purpose of maintaining its theatre and encouraging 
lyric art. A. M. Apfel, of Wissembourg, who died on the I1th, has lett 
by his will, which is dated in 1839, not less than 80,000 francs of Govern- 
| ment rentes and other property, with the direction that the interest there- 
' of shall be capitalised during eight years, by which time it is estimated the 
‘total amount of the capital will be about 3,000,000 francs; the annual 
| revenne of which is to be devoted to the theatre, adeduction being made 

of ove per cents. in favour of the Bureau de Bienfaisance, one per cent. 
| for the Orphan’s Hospital, and every leap-year two per cent. for poor 
students. In case of any great public calamity, a certain sum may also be 
taken to assist the necessitous classes ; and a part of the annual revenue 
may likewise be devoted to the recompense of some great act of courage 
or virtue, or for giving a medal to any citizen who may have rendered 
distinguished services to the town. The testator provides that his legacy 
shall not dispense the municipality from continuing the preseut subven- 
| tion to the theatre. In eight years, therefore, the theatre of Strasburg 
wi!] receive an annual allowance of 200,000 francs, which will suffice to 
| place it at the head of all provincial theatres. 


Rome.—A letter from Rome says;—‘‘ The Pope has determined on 
creating an order of knighthood for rewarding persons distinguished for 
virtue or merit, without regard to creed or nation. It will be divided 
| into two classes, one of which is to confer on the members hereditary no- 
bility, and the other personal nobility. His Holiness has permitted the 
theatres to continue their performances during Lent, so as not to de- 
prive the persons connected with them of their means of living during 
this time of scarcity. It is the first occasion on which such a thing has 
beenallowed. The promulgation of a law, %ccording rational liberty 
to the press, 1s shortly expected. The differences that had arisen be- 
tween the Holy See and the Abbe de Lammenais are about to be arrang- 
ed, the Abbe having already taken the necessary steps to bring about that 
conclusion.”’ ‘ 


Tue Apsurpity oF Operatic Excores.—The movement when, in 
the midst of Ernani’s joy and tenderness, the fatal horn strikes his ear, 
| and fills his heart with sudden horror and despair, demanded the genius 
ofa Beethoven—in Verdi's hands itis entirely lost ; and the impassioned 
scene which follows, in which, after the agonized Elvira has vainly clasp- 
ed the old man’s knees, and implored his compassion, herJover plunges the 
dagger in his breast, suggests nothing but astring of cold platitudes, which 
theactors try to warm by the vehemence of their gestures and contortions. 
A portion of this scene was encored; and we never saw a better practical 
illustration of the absurdity of the practice. It is a scene of rap:d move- 
ment, without pause or interruption till the catastrophe is consummated ; 
and yet just before the hero stabbed himself, a number of people began 
to applaud—the actors stopped short, and looked at each other. After a 
few moments’ hesitation, E/vira threw herself down, and began afresh to 
clasp the old gentleman’s knees ; Mr. Balfe flourished his baton, and the 
whole was done over again! Had the scene been (what it was not) 
really impressive and affecting, such a thing was enough to make it ridi- 
culous. Indeed, the practice of encores on the opera stage is one of the 
most emphatic indications of the degraded state of the musical drama, 
in which only it is tolerated. What would Mrs. Siddons have said, 
had the conclusion of Lady Macbeth's terrible somnambulism been hailed 
with a cry ofencore ; or how would Macready receive a demand for a 
hardly a musical tragedy in which such absurdities do not pass current 
asamatter ofcourse. But they have not always passed current on the 
musival stage. What would Gluck have said, had the audience called 
for an encore of the parting scene between his Orpheus and Eurydice ? 





puted husband, Mr. De Bourgh, had died, and as he felt an interest in the 
reputation of this lady, as well as for the good name of all the members of | 
the company, he hoped the gentleman would not wantonly made a state- | 
ment to injure her character. “ Married,” exclaimed the stranger, “to an- | 
other. My Eliza married! But I must see her immediately—she is still 


my wife.” Mr. Miller asked the name of the gentleman, who said, “ My | 


name is Lewis—Lieutenant Lewis, sir. I’ve come direct from Liverpool, 
after having been on foreign service with my boy—her boy, sir. He is 
twenty-two years of age, six feet two inches high. You shall see him, sir.” 
Somewhat doubtful, and yet surprised at this recital, Mr. Miller inquired 


the maiden name of the lady. “Stanley,” said the lieutenant—* Elizabeth | dividuals introduced among the graphic portraitures of the late Sir Walter 
Stanley.” After these interrogatories, Mr. Miller proceeded behind the | Scott, has left the scene of life. Gabriel Young, hunter, Kilmaurs, who 
scenes, to satisfy himself as to the truth of the representation, when he | died there at the advanced age of 83, is understood to have been the charac- 


found it at once verified by the actress, who had by this time recovered from 
her faint, 

And now for the sequel. The parties had a meeting—and such a meet- | 
ing! our fair readers may form some idea After loving embraces and | 
hurried explanations, during which the lieutenant seemed to have lived | 
over again his first three years of marriage, the following statement was 
elucidated, which was highly satisfactory to Mr. Miller and the other 
parties who had the fortune to be present at the scene: They had mar- 
ried, when young, in England—ie at the time a private soldier, she a ris- 
ing member of a theatrical company in the town of The fruit of 
their union was a fine boy. The regiment was ordered abroad, and in 
vain the young soldier applied to have along with him his loving wife. 
The sti ‘lated number at women to go with the regiment had been made 
up, and, as a faveur, their child, then three years of age, was permitted 
to accompany his father. They parted; and during the lapse of nineteen 
years, had not seen or heard of each other. The one believing the other 
dead, need we wonder at the remarkable nature of their first encounter ? 
He had risen in the army, by steadiness and good conduct, to the rank of 
lieutenant, and, consoled by the compaiy of his boy, had not married. 
She, about eight years after the departure of the vessel with the regiment, 
had been positively informed that her husband had been killed in battle, 
and she was married again. The second husband died about eighteen 
months ago; and thus ends our strange eventful story. But no, we are 
in error, the tale is not yet told. On Wednesday morning last, accompa- 
nied by a respectable body of friends, the happy pair, both being of the 
Catholic pam appeared before the Rev. Mr. Gordon, who, after 
hearing the particulars, again formally reunited two whom fortune and 
the chances of war had put asunder.—Glasgow Post. 


SHiscellancous. 


Curry.—lI cannot help regretting that the people of England, who 
ssess 80 many excellent dishes, some national, and others borrowed 
oan their Gallic neighbours, should envy us poor Indians eur single tole- 
rable dish, and attempt to libel it, as they do, by giving its title to a 
strange, wild composition, formed by throwing a little dust from a red 
packet, decorated with gilt hieroglyphics, into a dish of hashed fowl, and 
iving to the same the brevet rank of “curry.” Now, curry is an art- 
ully-composed dish, depending for its excellence on its flavour, not on its 
wer of excoriating the human tongue by a wicked deception under the 
orm of pleasant nourishment; and to obtain this, all the ingredients, 
some sixteen in number, must be fresh grown and fresh ground. Happily, 
however, an Indian cook effects this under circumstances in which an 
English servant would let his master starve; but give a native of India 
but a bit of level ground, or the plank of a boat, where he may make a 
fire, and provide him with a covking vessel, a bit of ignited charcoal, a 
chicken, aud a stove, and in half an hour he produces a good dinner; the 
chicken being denuded of its feathers after execution bya dip in scalding 
water, while the “ curry stuff” is ground upon the stone.— Asiatic Journal. 








Tue PLacvue.—A commission of Russian physicians are at present occa- 
pied in Egypt in investigations relative to the plague. They have every- 
where found fellahs ready, for a trifling remuneration, to allow them- 
selves to be operated on in order to test the long-disputed questions of 
the contagion and inoculation of the malady.—Galignani. 

Discovery or Axctent Tomas.—The excavations forthe Lyons Rail- 
way have brought to light, not far from the gates of Melun, a number of 
tombs of the highest interest to the antiquary. At a depth of no more 
than two feet, eighteen stone sarcophagi have been discovered. The 
chaste and simple form and the large dimensions of these sarcophagi give 
to theta majestic and imposing appearance. They run from east to 
west; and are, therefore, doubtless the tombs of Christians. Neither do 
they diminish towards the feet, as is the case with heathen tombs; and it 
is presumed they belong to the sixth or seventh century. One of them is 

articularly of interest, owing to the tragical circumstances attached to 
it. Itisthatofachild. The slab which covers the tomb bears the marks 
of having at some distant period been forcibly broken opea and the place 
searched. The skeleton is that of a child of no more than five or six 


| to the Government by Mr. Barry, the architect, that he would sufficiently 
| complete the new House of Lords for the reception of their Lordships 





What he would have said we know very well from his own admirable 
exposition of the principles of dramatic composition ; but in the days 
when hisoperas were regarded as lyrical tragedies of the noblest kind, 
no audience would have profaned them by such a barbarism. As to our 
opera performers, when we see them so anxious to catch and so prompt 
to obey an encore, we wonder they do not feel, especially in an interest- 
ing scene, that if it is a compliment to their singing, it is a bitter re- 
proach to their acting ; that if it shows that they can tickle the ear, it 
shows also that they are unable to touch the heart.—London Paper. 


| 
} 


| DeaTH oF ONE oF Str Water Scott’s CHaracrers.—One of those in- 


May l 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. B 

B No. 10 Carroll YP. , Bleecker-stieet, New yon The Bn of this haaitetiee 
which, it is believed, is well ki own, and has been established tor sixteen years, com. 
prises a general and extensive system of instruction, and offers high advantages to pa- 
rents whu may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accomplished education, 
It is s:tuated in one of the most convenient and pleasant streets in the upper part of 
New York; the lines of omnibuses around and wi hin the city afford a convenient ac- 
cess to the various ferries, and an easy communication with ae get of the surround'ng 
country. The situation of the house is eminently healihy, and within afew minutes 
walk of some of the finest parks in the cit,.—Itis a spacious, elegant, and commodious 
building, afford+g a large vumber of apartments for the lodging, for study, and for the 
reci.ation of the ) oang ladies. ‘ 

_ Mrs, Baily is about to make important additions to the establishment, and wiil be as- 
Sisted by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will in- 
clude generally from twelve to fourteen, severe! of whom reside in the family, and de- 
“ote their 1ime exclusively to the benefit and instruction of the young ladies under their 
charge. 

The course embraces all that is necessary to a completeand accomplished ¢ducation. 
The text books are selected with much care. With respect to the dise:pline of the 
mind and the acquisition of useful knowledge the greatest solicitude is constantly 
felt. The school is divided into the Juvenile, Junior and Senior departments, and the 
entrance of the pupils into them is determined by their proficiency in the studies ap- 
pointed for each. 

The best teachers are employed i: the French Department; this lar guage is taught 
daily to all the pupils, is spoken in the family, and witb the Latin is included in tke 
terms for English tuition. Terms for Italian, Spanish, German, Drawing, Painting, 
Music, &c., wiildepend upon those of the Professors employed. Faithful and unwearied 
attention is ——— given, that the young ladies may be thorough in every branch of 
study they pursue; that they form correct intellectual and moral habits, that they have 
respeciful, kind, and amiable manners. The school is in session from the 7th of Sep- 
tember: the 16th of July, the period ging divided into four quarters. commencing the 
7th of September, 23d of November, 13th of February, and Ist of May ; but pupils are re- 
c e ed at any intermediate period, the proportion of the termjoniv being charged. 

The terms per anoum are moderate, varying from $360 to $410, according to the stu- 
dies and accomplishments pursued. hentwoor more pupils are trom the same family, 
a liberal deduction will be made. Those YK | farther particulars will receive every 
infor saatlon by addressing a line to Mrs. BAILEY, at her residence. 

apr 


EW SPRING GOODS.—JAMES BECK & Co., invite the attention of buyers 
visiting New York, to weir splendid Stock of French, China, and English Goods, 


such as— 

CANTON CRAPE SHAWIS; 

FRENCH SILKS, NEWEST STYLES; 

FOULARD SILKS, do. do; 

PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES; 
Do. de. BRILLIANTES ; 
Do. do. BAREGES ; 

PLAIN BARECES; 

SATIN STRIPED BAREGES ; 

PARIS PRINTED MUSLINS; 

PRINTED LINEN CAMBRICS; 

Do. GRENADINES; 

LINEN GINGHAMS AND FRENCH GIGHAMS; 

PARIS EMBROIDERY ; 

LACE CAPES, tERTHES, COLLARS, SCARFS. Etc. 

Alexa der’s Kid Gloves, Hosiery, Linens, Musiins, Shawls, Mantilas, Scarfs, Cra- 
vats, Bags, Belts, Fillet Net Gloves and Mits for Children, Handkerchiefs, &c &c., ata 
very small advance from importation cost, on the mostreasouable terms—at 
apr 3—2m. 359 BROADWAY. 

HE BOEHM FLUTE —PHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar 

395 Broadway, near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has now a 
most excellent assortment of the above instrumert, so celebrated for its superiority over 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all manufactured for him ex- 
pressly, and warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those gentlemen who are in- 
terested for this instrument, already so much admired, would call upox Mr. Ernst, at his 
music saloon,395 Broadway, he would be mos, happy to show and explain the nume 
rous advantages of this kind of flute. 

N. B.—Mr. Ernst has also severaleight key flutes, (taken in Exchange,) manufactured 
by some of the best makers in this country, which he will dispose of much below cost. 

mar 


M W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Broadway. Pivot 
ivi. Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Extension Recum- 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improve 4 Invalid Wheel Chairs, Branch Reading and Wri- 
tiag Desks, and every variety of Mechanical Chairs for comfort and convenience. 
a Also, by pe rmission, manufacturers of Major Serle’s U.S. A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to “—— w. save 
feb 20—6m. W. H. HALLECK, } New York. 

AW AGENCY IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, & WALES. 

THOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall Place, New York City, Attorney and CouaseUor 
at Law and Solicitor in Chancery, &c., begs to inform Europeans, their descendants, and 
others interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to any matters that may be 
intrusted to him relating to property, estates, debts, &c.; or to any legal business neces- 
sary to be transacted in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, Arrangements of as 
extensive and peculiar kind just completed by T. W., will ensure that the business with 
which he may be favoured will be conducted with energy and despatch in all the prin- 
cipal towns of the United Kingdom. ait 

homas Warner has been honoured by the permission of the following eminent and 
distinguished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and responsibi ity. Anthony 
Barclay, Esq., British Consul, &c., New York City; The Hon. WH. Seward, E, 3Go 
vernor of New Xork ; the Hon John W. Edmonds, Circuit Judge of the first circu 
New York city; Hon. A. H. Mickle, Mayor of the City of New York ; Hon. F. A- T & 
madge, Ex-Recorder of New York City, and_ member of Conquers elect; George W 
Matsell, Esq., Chiet of Police of the City of New York: and Messrs. Jesso Ss 
teel manufacturers, New York and Sheffield, England. jan 3m 




















Vy HALL, A.M. M.D., since his return from Europe continues bis office at 127 Canal 

* street, New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION Of THE LUNGS, bya 
new, safe, effectual, and painless mode oftreatment. Blisters, setons, issues, or emet- 
ics not being used. 

(ge See “Hall on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Onleans 
Dr. H. is in Cincinnati, Ohio, from Juue ist to November Ist of each year. 

mar 13—ly. 


PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN having a large THREE STORY HOUSE in 
the most desira>le part of Hoboken for a private residence, wishes to let a part to a 
genteel family, provided he could be accommodated with board. The most undoubted 
references required. For further particulars inquire at 
mar 47—St fr. A. L. VANBOSKIRK’S Store, Hoboken. 


Gass AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND, late 645 Broadway, begs 











ter mentioned in ‘Guy Mannering’ as “ Todd Gibbie, or Hunter Gibbie,”— 
a fell fox hunter, down the country somewhere on the Dumfries’ side.”— 
Scotch paper. 


Tue New Houses or Parttament.—In pursuance of the pledge given 


after the ensuing Easter recess, the works and fittings up in the interior, 
and of the necessary apartments required for use, are proceeding with 
| great rapidity, and, in order to prevent any hindrance or obstruction to 
| the progress of the works, no person but those employed will be allowed 
| to have access to the building. The interior is a gorgeous display of 
| modern. art. In the public hall the flooring is of great magnificence, 
being composed of Minton’s encaustic tiles in colours. The outer gates 
of their Lordships’ House are made of brass, and are of exquisite work- 
mauship. In the works at the new House of Commons, not much pro- 
gress is making. 

Mr. Salter has painted a very tine picture of Lord Hardinge and the 
troops, the night before the battle of Ferozeshah, which willshortly be 
exhibited in the rooms of the British Society. It is highly spoken of. 

Royat Portrait Gattery.—We hear that a room is to be fitted up in 
Buckingham Palace for the exhivition of some family portraits of her 
Majesty, the Prince, and their children—which have recently been painted 
by Mr. Winterhalter; and that admission thereto will be open to the 
public generally. 

Statvuette or O’ConneL_t.—We understand that the celebrated Count 
D’Orsay has just executed a beautiful statuette of the Liberator; it is an 
— specimen of the noble artist, and will be sold in this country, 
and the proceeds appropriated to the funds for relief of the Irish poor.— 
Tipperary Free Press. 

THe Mazarine Biste in the,collection of the late Mr. Wilkes, was sold 
by Mr. Leigh Sotheby, in the importan’ sale he has been so ably conducting 
for eleven days, at the price of 500/. The purchasers were Messrs. Wiley 
and Putnam, and the destination of this rare work (fourteen copies only 
known) is the Museum at New York. 

Tue Last Suprer, by Raphael, brought to notice in the Literary Gazette, 
has, it is stated, been purchased by the government of Tuscany, at a price 
reaching nearly to 13,000/. 

GALVANISM A Protector or TrEes.—A German journal states that the 
application of galvanism has been made in Austria for preserving trees and 
plants from the ravages of insects. The process is very simple ;—consist- 
ing only in placing two rings, one of copper the other of zinc, attached to- 
gether, around the tree or plant. Any insect that touches the copper re- 

ceives an electric shock, which kills it or causes it to fall to the ground. 
| The celebrated cantatrice, Eugenia Tadolini, has just signed an engage- 
| ment with Mr. Lumley for the London season of 1848, to commence in 
| the month of April. This is another splendid acquisition for Her Majes- 
| ty’s Theatre. 

The first representation of Verdi's new opera, “ Macbeth,” took place 
at the Pergola Theatre, Florence, on the 14th ult. and obtained immense 
success. Four pieces in the opera were encored. A scene of somuam- 
| bulism, sung by Barbieri Nini, electrified the public. Duriug the first re- 
| presentation, Verdi was summoned before the curtain twenty-seven times, 
and at the second thirty-eignt times. After the performance of the opera, 


the crowd which awaited the maestro accompanied him to his hotel, cry- 
” 








| ing out, “ Vive Verdi! Vive ‘Macbeth!’ The principal families of Flo- 
| rence, headed by Prince J. Poniatowski, Counts Demidoff and Corsini, 
| subscribed for a crown of gold worth 5000 francs, which was presented 
to him on the day of the third representation of “ Macbeth.” 

Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, daughter of the popular London actress of 
| that name, is engaged at the Liverpool Theatre Royal, where she is be- 
| coming a considerable favourite with the public. Her performance of 
| Clari in the opera of “Clari,” and that of Edward the Page in “Charles 
the Second,” have excited the highest eulogies from Liverpool critics. 
Her musical education has been most carefully attended to, and her ap- 











pearance ina London Theatre may be speedily looked for. 


to intem the inhabitants of New York and the pdblic at large, that she has removed 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commouious building receatly occupied by Mr. Miller, in the car- 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful acknowledgd 
ments to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she has been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes to call their attention together with the 
innabitants of the United States generally to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
it being Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business .0 that celebrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shallbe wanting on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only requires an inspection to be ap reciated. The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the)udgment of Mrs. B. with regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns ia 
Europe forthe lastseven years with botb profit to herself and pleasure to ber cus- 
tomers. 
ww The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one price, from which 
ao deviation can be made. jy 412m 


> RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 too8 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 







Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
-Capt Edward G. Low 
Capt. John Hewitt, . 
Capt. Charles H. E. Juckins 
cecese ° Capt. William Harrison. 
ollows. 


Britannia,. 
Cambria, 
Acadia,... 

Will sail from Liver 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Hibernia, on the Ist April, 1847. Cambria, on the 4th April, 1847. 

Cambria “ Ist May, 1347. Caledonia “ 20th ‘* 1847. 

Caledonia “ 16th “* 1847, Britannia ‘* 4th May, 1847. 

Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For reget or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 

(Ce In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a com 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now go by 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. “The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months. and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 
pool and Halifax and Boston, aad between Liverpool and New York. 

The four Steam Ships now building are, : 

The America The Niagara, 
66 Canada, | ** Europe. 





XOVERNESS WANTED.—A family of respectability in Westero New York. wishes 
G a Governess to devote her attention to the education of two daughters—aged 12 and 
13. She must be competent to teach all the usual branches, drawing, French, andmu 

sic. The compensation would be a_ genteel home and a fair salary. References ex 
hanged. Application addressed A. B., 895 Post-office, Buffalo, post-paid, will meet at 
ntion. mar 18—4*t 


THE EYE. 
D® WHEELER, OCULIST, No. 29 Greenwich street, near the ae New pa | 
devotes his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic : caer? an 
assures the public that there are not amongst the numerous diseases to which t wr rane 
eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially relieve Fd ~<a 
tirely cured by him, in most instances without surgical operation, and without E 
tients being subjected te much inconvenience or pain. 
Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable terms. — 
( #" Office hours trom 8 A.M. to 1 o'clock, P.M., afier which he will visit 0 
atients. ‘ 5 P 
. A pamphlet containing remarks on ciseases of the eye, with numerous ee = 
reat cures effected by Dr. Wheeler's mode of treatment, can be had. gratu . yi 
Ris residence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to ¥ y 
letter post paid. a 
NFORMATION WANTED OF THOMAS GIBBONS, son of Peter Gibbons, fore 
merly of Newfield, Newport. County Mayo, Ireland, late OM ew setsien, idl 
heard of Thomas Gibbons was in Kentucky. Hisonly Sister, “lary » would be 


glad to hear of or f.om him. : = ( ie UC 
. Address to the care of S. M. SANFORD, Bareie, U. C 


mar 6—3t. — ——E 
RAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. —W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT 

beg to inform their triends and the pablic who may wish ve mit money to any part 
of the Oid Country, that they draw drafts ov the National Ban. of Ireland, Pn any 
of the numerous branches throughout Ireland, for any amount from £1 upwards, pay- 


cbieaisight wibowdicOBS sr iacey uxroughout Kngland, Scotland, ani Wales, 
can also be obtained by apPly"F .PSCOTT, 26 South-st, 2d door west of Burling slip 


mar 20-—3t 7 
Rg ee TUS, &c. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUER- 
AGUERREOTY PE See ihe subscriber having greatly enlarged thi: 
RIAN ya iness, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase 
Seperement of bist that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fur- 
He flatters himeer ietinender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having comploses his arrange 
Cae ora he importation of Plates, he will in future receive a supply by every packet. 
apes ok 7 oe Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be fouad com 
og visiting the city will find it to their mterest to call. 
P N. B.—Instruction given ia the art as usuab 
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Xmpevial Parliament. 


v NTEE TAX. 
. ABSENT 


House of Commons, March 25. 


Mr. SMITH O’BRLEN moved the following resolutiou— = 
“'That, inasmuch as the nou-resideuce ot landed proprietors in Ireland 
is one of the causes of social disorganization of that kingdom, it is expe- 
dient to impose acharge by way ot special assessment, in aid of local ob- 
. upou the estates of abseutee proprietors, with a 
nsation fur the evils resuluug from their non- 


7 


view to make som? compe 
yay of having a resident proprietary could not be over- 
ween case would illustrate the difference between residence and 
non-resideuce. In the counties of Clare and Limerick the late Lord Eg- 
remount had estates yielding 25,0002. a year; but he never saw those es- | 
tates, and did not spend upon them 500/. a year; while in England, 
where he resided, he was, by universal admission, vne of the best land- 
lords to be found. Let the House compare the conduct of this nou-resi- 
dent nobleman with that of Sir Robert Gore Booth, as described the other 
night by the Secretary for ireland. (Sir Robert had supported great bum- 
bers ou his estates in Sligo.}] It was very dillicult to obtain authentic in- 
formation on such a subject; but, from the most careful calculations, he 
estimated the amount of rents drawn by absentees trom Ireland at not less 
than 4,000,000/. sterling, or oue third of the whole reutal ot Ireland. — 
He enumerated some of the principal abseutees; premising that he had 
been unabie to make out a complete list of untitled proprietors— , 
There were the London Companies; the Irish Society ; the Dukes of 
Devonshire, Buckingham, Bedtord; the Marquis of Hertford, Conyng- 
ham, Thomond, Lausdowu, Anglesea, Clanricarde, Donegal, Abercoru 
(occasional visitor), Bath, Ely; Lords } itzwilliam, Cork, Essex, Clan- 
william, Orkuey, Chabot, Palmerston, Stradbroke, Limerick, Beresford, 
Audley, Dillon, Southwell, Maryborough, Middleton, Trimleston, Albe- 
marie, Portarlington, Dungannon, Boyne, Daruley, Clitden (occasionally 
resident), Sandwich, Normanton, Vaux, Congleton, Ranfurley (occasion- 
ally resident), Galway, Ashbrovke, Stauley, Arden, Portsmouth, Litford, 
Lisle, Stanhope, Stratford, Fortescue (occasional visitor), Hawarden, Tem- 
plemore, Valentia, Templevown ; Lady Bray; Count de Salis, C olonel 
Wyndham, Mr. Sidaey Herbert, Mr. Kelly, (county Roscommon), Mr. 
Stafford O’Brien, Mr. Greville, Mr. Fox Lane, Mr. Ormsby Gore. A 
great portion of these proprietors never \ isited their estates at all. Some 
were occasional visitors ouly, and a very few were occasional residents. 
Mr. O'Brien cited precedents— ; sath 
During a series of years the course of legislation had been in favour of 
an absentee-tax: laws with that design were passed in 1295, 1310, 1331, 
and 1380, wheu two thirds of the profits of the laud were taken The 
some course was pursued in the 10th of Henry the Fourth, in 1431, and in 
the time of Henry the Bighth, when all licences for non-residence were 
repealed, and there was a resumption of the estates of the Duke of N 
iulk, of Lord Berkeley, aud of Lord Shrewsbury ; whilst so late us 1752 a 


i } } | nh Ire i ] 
tax of 20 per cent was imposed ou those who lad offices in Ireland aud 


r- 





lived out of the country. ' 

To define residence, Mr. O'Brien woald take it as it was laid down in 
the exempuon from the Property-tax : he would fix the duty at a mini- 
mum of 10 per cent, with power to inc euse it hereatter ; ond it might be 
applied to education or any other useful purpose of a local kind. TP 

The motion was supported by Mr. Tuite, Mr. John O'Connell, Sir Ar- 
thur Brooke, Lord Castlereagh (partially), Colonel Rawdon, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald. Mr. Joho O'Connellsaid a word for Repeal— 

lhe absentee drain, which began after the Revolution of 10688, continu. 
ed to increase until 1782; but from that period until 1800, when Irish af- 
fairs were mauaged by an Irish Parliament, it had considerably diminish- 
ed. It commenced again afier the Union; aud was ¢ ! 
Cloncurry, in 1844, at L.6,500,000. There was noth 
place of that drain. It would be seen that Ireland was gradually recove 
ing from the evils of absenteeism from 1782 until 1800, when Enuglaud 






g to supply 


smote her with the Union and struck her down. 

Alderman HUMPHREY defended the London Companies from the 
charge of draining their Irish estates. The company over which he pre- 
sided spends L.7,000 a year on its [rish estate out of L.9,000 or L.10,000 
which it receives for rent; other companies act in a similar way ; and be 
computed that on the whole the City Companies return four-fifths of their 
rent to treland. Lf an absentee-tax were forced out of them, they might 
cease to make those payinents, and draw the whole of their rents. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE admitted the evils of absenteeism: but did not 


believe that the House of Commons would sanction such a serious inter- | 


ference with the rights of property. The object, he thought, would in a 
great degree be attained by the Poor-relief Bill, which would oblige ab- 
sentee proprietors to contribute their quota to the relief of the poor. 
Some of them already do so munificently,—as Lord Abercorn, Lord Lon- 
donderry, and Lord Devon; and he warmly protested against Mr, Staf- 
ford O’Brien’s being included among absentees; for he spends a consider- 


able part of his time on his large estates in Ireland, most honourably to | 


himself and usefuily to the country, by his example animating his neigh- 
bours to fulfil their duties— 

Such a proposition was not only upjast, but impolitic. In effect it 
would proclaim that no proprietor having property in England should 
hold property in Ireland also. Nor could they in justice refuse to extend 
the principle to England ; there must be the same rule for both countries. 


It was a principle the operation of which would be inconsistent not only | 


with the political union of the two countries, but even with their social 
union. He did not believe there was an exainple of any state, however 
despotic, in which it had been laid down as a principle that it was impos- 
sible to hold property in two different provinces of the same empire 

Mr. BELLEW said that it is not absenteeism that is the sole cause of 
evil in Ireland—though he would gladly bring all absentee property to 


the hammer—but want of capital. Much property held by absentees is 


well managed, much held by residents most wretchedly managed. A 
good poor-law would correct many evi! results of absenteeism ; and he 
called for auxiliary measures—emigration, and facilities for sale of 
estates. ° 

The resolution was also opposed by Mr. REDHEAD YORKE, and Mr. 
SHARMAN CRAWFORD; who saw practical “ difficulties” in the work- 
ing of the project. 

On a division, the motion was negatived by 70 to 19. 


SANATORY REFORM. 
House of Commons, March 30. 

Lord MORPETH moved for leave to bring in a bill for improving the 
Health of Towns. He glanced at the progress of investigation on the 
subject of sanatory reform; beginning with the exertions of Mr. Chad- 
wick, Dr. Southwood Smith, Dr. Arnott, and Dr. Kay. A share was taken 
in the movement, in 1839, by Lord John Russell; in 1840, by the Marquis 
of Normanby; in 1843, Sir Robert Peel issued a commission, which re- 
apes in the following year; and in 1845, Lord Lincoln introduced a bill. 

he credit of contributing to the progress of the measure, therefore, had 
been shared by successive Governments and by different parties in the 
state; aud he was only a gleaner from their stores. 

He stated some pore fe facts upon which the measure was founded— 
the past statistics of the subject; showiag the comparative mortality of 
town and country, of healthy and unhealthy districts. ‘Now, all men 
who have paid any attention to this subject agree in the opinion that, b 
proper sanatory measures, it is possible to insure such a state of healt 
among the community at large that the mortality shall not exceed that 
proportion. If the sanatery state of the entire country could be raised to 
the condition of the most healthy counties, so that instead of one ~—_ in 
46 inhabitants there should be only one death in 54, we should ha#& an 
annual saving of 19,349 lives, or about one-seventh of the whole number 
of deaths !”’ 

To show the importance of drainage, Dr. Southwood Smith says—“ In 
every district in which fever returns frequently and prevails extensively, 


_ready overburdened with duties. It was now thought the business was 


deaths, and 260,000 cases of unnecessary sickness. 
He read further details of a similar kind from the often quoted = 
of the Registrar-General for the quarter ending on the 30th September last.) 
It would be a waste of words to show the necessity of interference by ' 
the State. Then came the question, through what agency the State should | 
interfere— : | 
Lord Lincoln's bill for that purpose made use of the Secretary for the | 
Home Departinent, with occasional assistance from the Privy Council. 
But the Committee of the Metropolitan Health of Towns Association re- | 
monstrated against that machinery ; because the Home Secretary is al- 


important and copious enough for the establishment of a special Board, 
framed on the same footing as the Railway Board of last session. It would 
cousist of five members; three of whom would be paid meimbers, one a 
member of the Government, who would not be a paid member, and the | 
other the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, who would be ex 
officio Chairmaa of the Board. ‘This Board, which would be called the 
Board of Health and Public Works, would be empowered, either on the 
petition of any town or without such petition, to direct an inquiry to be 
made into the sanatery condition of such town or district. They would | 
be euipowered to appoint Inspectors, or recommend them to the town in | 
question, who would go down to the district aud institute the necessary 
inquiries; they would make a sufficient and adequate survey, point out | 
the direction of rivers, streams, and water-courses, suitable tor assisting | 
in the drainage, and define the proper area of auy works to be carried on. | 


| The Board, it necessary, would consider the reports of these Inspectors, 


and the ubjections made to them; and they would cheu recommend that 
an order in Council should issue, coaferring the necessary powers apon | 
some local administrative body. 

The powers exercised by the Commissioners of Sewers are iusuflicient 
for the purposes of the bill. Lord Lincoln’s bill created local elective 
bodies; but upon consideration it appeared that those bodies would be 
elected very much by the same constituencies as those which elect the | 
Town-Councils. Wanen the Municipal Corporation Act was passed, the | 
powers previously possessed by Commissioners of Sewers, cc. were | 
not transferred to the new Town-Coancils; but the party-spirit by which 
those bodies have been divided has iu a great degree subsided ; aud to | 
whom would be intrusted the functions of the bill. The only dithculty 
wus in the annexation to existing wards of bits of suburbs and otishoots of | 
land suitable for the area of draivuage which were not at present included 
in the municipal boundaries. But the present bill proposed to take these 
bits of land, and either annex theinto the wards contiguous, or make new 
wards of them when necessary. In places where Town-Couucils do not 


, exist, Commissioners will be e'ected by the rate-payers; and the Crown, 


ou the recommendation of the Board ot Health and Put 
; nit 


not exceeding oue third of those appointed 


ublic Works, sbould 
nominate ag adjuncts a nubhiver 
by popular election. 

lhe bill did not apply to Ireland and Scotland— 

He admitted that the evils which the present bill was intended to reme- 
dy were still more crying in those two portions of the kingdom; but he 
<1 om experience that it was to the last degree complicated aud per. 


plexing, unless in some very general measure, to deal with all three coun- 





es in the same parchment. He hoped that his right honourable triends 


ected more especially with Lreland and Scotland would give their 





best attention to the construction and to the working of this bill; and 
th hey would afterwards, furnished with the facts of the experience 
ot En land, adopt tie preseut bill to those countries in the way Une y might 
mnost expedient. ' 
Metropolis bh id been excluded from the operat on ot Lord Lincoln‘s 
ut it was proposed to include it in the present bill— 


whole surluce of London was now under the control of se 


irds of Commissioners of rs. He believed there were ne 
than seven, who exercised powers In an Irresponsible 
+ 


ne of them were complained of tor the expensive and inei 








ner in Which they discharged their duties, wiile others gave m ; 

tact i. On an order m Council being issued after the passing ‘ i 

all existing Commissioners of Sewers wou be superse dex i the 
charge of their functions. The rate-payers in these Metrop 1 districts 
would be empowered to elect, as their representatives, Commissiouers 





for sanatory purposes, and the Crowu would have the nomiuatic 
y per} 


t t would be desirable to make the Metro- 


mootone 
third the number so elected. 
politan Commissioners more numerous than those of other places; and 
the Crown would have a proportionately larger choice to make of persons 
fitted by their knowledge, science, aud philanthropy, to aid the delibera- 
tions of these boards. 

He had adopted and embodied in the present b llall the suggestions 
conveyed in the following passage from the report of the Health ot Towns 
Commuissioners— 

‘* We recommend that the management of the drainage of the entire 
area, as defined for each district, be placed under the jurisdiction of one 
body. We therefore recommend, that the construction of sewers, branch 
sewers, and house drains, be intrusted to the local administrative bedy ; 
that the whole of the paving, and the construction of the surface of all | 
| streets, courts, and alleys, be placed under the management of the same | 
| authority as the drainage, and that the limits of jurisdiction for both pur- | 


acts vesting the right to all dust, ashes, and street refuse, in the local ad- 





and cesspools, at proper time and under due notice, is exclusively intrust- 
ed toit. With the view of insuring a sufficient supply and proper dis- 
tribution of water to all classes, we recommend that it be seulenad impe- 
| rative on the local administrative body charged with the management of 
| the sewerage and drainage to procure a supply of water in sufficient 
quantities, not only for the domestic wants of the inhabitants, but also 





| tion of fire. For this purpose we recommend that the said body have 
power to‘contract with companies or other parties, or make other neces- 
sary arrangements.” 

In some districts tracts of country might be necessary to secure an out- 
fall for the drainage of the district ; and the bill gave the necessary pow- 
ers to carry out this object. 

Provision would be made for debts incurred under present local acts, 
for existing contracts, and for compensation to existing officers. 

In accordance with the report already quoted, it was proposed by this 
bill that an inspector should be appointed, whose duty it should be to in- 
quire what had been done in the towns and districts he might be required 
to visit, to ascertain what works were wanted, to examine or prepare 
plans and surveys, aud to make reports to the Central Board. Besides 
this Inspector-General, who, he supposed, would be an engineer of some 
eminence, it was proposed to appoint a medical inspector, who should in 
like manner be required to visit the districts placed under his charge. It 
had been deemed advisable that this medical inspector should not be ac- 
tually connected with any particular district, but that he should be disen- 
gaged from any local influence that might be brought to bear upon him. 

n addition to the engineering and medical inspectors, the Town-Coun- 
cils and Commissioners were to be empowered to appoint local surveyors, 
to be approved by the Central Board. These surveyors, he apprehend- 
ed, would be civil engineers : and it would be their duty to superintend 
the contract works. The Town-Councils or Commissioners would also 
have the appointment of inspectors of nuisances ; who would provide for 
the summary removal of all nuisances that might have an injurious effect 
upon the public health. 

Provisions would also be incorporated in the bill for preventing the 
nuisance of smoke—not smoking. (A laugh.) It would be required 
that, in any building intended to hold great numbers of persons, due 
provision should be made for securing proper ventilation. Provi- 
sions would also be introduced into the bill, enabling the Town- 
Councils or Commissioners to contract with gas companies, if they should 
think proper to do so, for the lighting of their respective towns and 
cities. 

He would refer to a subject to which he had before made a passing al- 


there is uniformly bad sewerage, a bad supply of water, a bad supply of | lusion—the importance of securing an ample supply of water. It would, 


scavengers, and a consequent accumulation of filth, and I have observed 
this to be so uniformly and generally the case, that I have been accustomed 


to express the fact in this way: if you trace down the fever districts on a| age, anc 


he thought, be admitted on all hands, that asufficient supply of water was 
an eer ae accompaniment—indeed, a condition—of all real drain- 
that the existence of drains, if they had not water to carry the 


map, and then compare that map with the map of the Commissioners of | refuse matter away from them, would only tend to propagate and increase 


Sewers, you will find, that wherever the Commissioners of Sewers have 


not been, there fever is prevalent; and, on the contrary, wherever they 
have been, there fever is comparatively absent. Some idea may be 


formed of the evils which our negligence in the matter of sewerage and 
drainage inflicts, when I tell you that the annual deaths from typhus fever 


amount to 16,000, and the attacks of this loathsome disease to between 
150,000 and 200,000," Further still, Dr. Lyon Playfair calculates, that 
lor every unnecessary death there are 28 cases of unnecessary sickness ; 
consequently, in our large towns, about 700,000 cases oi unnecessary 





the evils which they intended to remedy 

The use of tubular sewers, and a proper supply of water, seemed 
now t be looked upon as indispensable to efficient drainage. He 
believed it would be generally acknowledged that the supply of 
| water in many places, including this metropolis, was too scanty and 
too expensive. There was a great accumulation of argument and 
show how desirable it was to bave a constant rather 
than an intermittent supply of water This bill would require that 
} the Town-Councils and the Town Commissioners should supply water to 





of evidence 





poses, wherever practicable, be co-extensive : that the provisions in local | 


ministrative body, be made general, and that the clearing of all privies | 


tor cleansing the streets, scouring the sewers and drains, and the extinc- 


AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 








sickness. The same calculation in the Metropolis would save 10,000 | every house ; and for this purpose, they would be empowered to con- 


struct waterworks, securing the full rate of their dividends to those com- 
panies from whom it was found necessary to purchase their works. 

1 rovision was also made that, in the case of permanent works being 
required, where any unusual degree of expense would probably be in- 
curred, power should be given to borrow money ; and the principal and 
interest would be levied by a series of easy instalments, not upon the 
owner, butupon the occupier, who would be the person to benefit by 
the improvements. By this arrangement he hope to remove the chief 
obstacle to the improvement of towns, the immediate expense. 

Chere was something in the very sound of rates which was at fearful 
odds in the balance against health, industry, content, and all the virtues ; 
but he feared that, in the first instance, some additional outlay must be 
incurred, if they hoped to do auything etfectual in the way of promotin 
the improvement of the public health, Itwasa necessary tribute whiek, 
property must pay for the safety and lives of the poor, aud for those who 
earned their living by the sweut of their brow, but a tribute which he 
believed, in the long run, contributed in no sli, ht degree to the health and 
enjoyment of those upon whom it was levied. \W ithout relying too much 
upon calculations of the kind, there is reason to believe that the outlay 
will be compensated by the economy of better sanatory arrangements. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair estimates the annual loss from unnecessary death and 
sickness in England and Wales at 11,000,000/., and the whole United 
Kingdom at 20,000,000/. ; an estimate supported by local estimates which 


| other persons haye made. Mr. Guy points out the saving to be effected 


by using what now runs to waste. “In Flanders, where manure is care- 
fully collected, instead of being, as here, suffered to run to waste, the 
excreta of an adult is valued at 1/. 19s8.; considering the enormous addi- 
tions made to this maaure in our towns, it will not be thought unreason- 
able to estimate the value of that part of the refuse which now runs to 
waste at 2d. per head of the population; and supposing that in England 
or in Wales the towns which are guilty of this extravagance contain in all 
only 5,000,000 inhabitants, we shall have an annual waste of at least ten 
millions of money.” Mr. Smith of Deanston estimates the clear revenue 
derivable from sewer-water in all towns at 1/. for each inhabitant. Dr. 
Arnoit mentions that a portion of the drainage of Edinburgh has increased 
the value of the adjacent lands by 5,0002. a year; and that if the whole 
drainage of London could be saved, at a sufficient distance from the town, 
the value would exceed 500,000/. a year. Milan has benefited to a great 
extent by the adoption of such measures. Cesspools cannot be emptied 
by nightmen for less than 17s. a year; water carriers get 1-2d. for a puail- 
fal of water delivered at the door; whereas a weel.ly addition of 2d. to 
the rent will suflice for the expense of water-closets and ot an unlimited 
supply of water for every louse: the entire sanatory purposes con- 
templated by the Health of ‘owns Commissioners may be attained for 
3 12d. a week per house. 

iu severals instance, paving and draining bad been followed by an im- 
mediate diminution of morta! 1) in the district of Ancoats was observed 
a diminution of 40 deaths out of 270, aboutlin7. A striking illustration 
was coutained in Mr. Liddle’s evidence before the Health Commission. 
“ Windmill Court, in Rosem Lane, was one of the most unhealthy in 
my district. It was unpaved and filthy, and with stagnant water before 
the houses. I used to visit it sometimes two or three times a day for fever 
cases. Abouttwelve months ago, it was flagged; it was well supplied 
with water froma large cast-iron tank, which enables the inhabitants to 
have a constant sapply, instead of an intermittent one on three days a 
week The court is regula ly washed down twice a week ; and the drains 
are sv laid that all the water passes through the privy and carries off the 
soil, which was formerly « most foul nuisance, and a constaut expense to 
the jandlord. In the seven months ending March 1843, I attended 41 
1ew cases of sickness in that court: in the last four or five months { have 
had but two cases. The rentis better paid; and the landlord is eousid- 
ered to have made a good thing of the improvements, which are executed 


; at hisown expense. There is uo doubt that sickness is the most common 


cause of the inability to pay the rent.”’ 

in conclusion, Lord Morpeth said that, no doubt, imperfections and 
oversights might be discovered in so comprehensive a measure: but it 
was honestly tramed, and he claimed for it the consideration of Parlia- 
ment; exhorting the House to wage war wherever it could against filth 
and stenches, with their consequences, bodily weakness, languor, and 

| death-dealing pestilence; and thus to lengthen the lives and add to the 
happiness of all classes. 

Mr. MACKINNON seconded the motion, and eulogized the measure. 
But regretting that it did not include any prohibition against interment 
in towns, he asked whether a separate bill would be brought in for thet 
purpose ! 

Lord MORPETH replied, that the bill was considered by the Gov- 
erpigent large enough asitstood. The sabject of intramural interments 

| was however under consideration: and he hoped that a bill in respect 
to it would be brought in. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

—— 


IRELAND. 


Subjoined is the minute by the Lords of the Treasury, directing the 
gradual discontinuance of labour on the public works. There has been 
some little delay in its appearance, but at last it has found its way into 
the papers. 

“TRBASURY MINUTE—I1th Marcu, 1847. 

“Their Lordships have given to the report of the Commissioners of 
| Public Works, dated the 4th instant, describing the operations conducted 
| under their superintendence during the preceding month of February, the 
| serious attention which the great importance of the subject demands. 

| “ The number of persons employed upon the relief works at the close 


of each week during this month are stated to have been as follows— 
| Week ending 6th February.......... 615,055 
“ a  ccceneree 605,715 
ee EP SE 668,749 

“ 27th ©. pwreutesas 708,228 


stated to have been 944,141/.; which is entirely independent of the ex- 
eye incurred one the Commissariat and otner public departments 
or the same general object. 

“The sums expended on the relief works during each of the preceding 
months from the Ist of September, were as follows— 


September and October... ...........£54,878 


| 
| “The expenditure on the relief works during the month of February is 
| 


a cn dina 0 oie wetted .- 298,799 
PGA karcentaacteastebonsaene 545,054 
FORNEY 2 o0ccc soccccepceacecs cccee 796,125 


‘It is manifest from the general tenour of this report, and more par- 
ticularly trom the following passage, that all effectual control over the 
increase in the number of persons employed, and over the manner in 
which the work is executed by them, has for the present been lost. : 

“* We feel that as long as the number of the destitute continue to in- 
crease as they have done, at the rate of about 20,000 persons per week, 
and as long a8 every person sent to the work must be employed, and, no 
matter how idle, cannot be dismissed, except on account of insabordina- 
tion or outrage, the overseers, the greater number of whom have been 
necessarily taken from the surrounding country, are unable, 
sometimes unwilling, to enforce re — or system 2 executed 
by a mass of unskilful and frequently weak and even dying creatures 

of It has already appeared fons a variety of evidence which has been 
laid before this Board, that the continuance of the relief works materially 
interferes with the prosecution of the ordinary agriculture of the country ; 
and this conclusion is strongly confirmed by the following among other 
passages of the report. ; 

“<«Every exertion must be made to encourage private em loyment ; 
but the people evince no readiness at present to avail themselves of it; 
nor wil! it be wholly practicable at once to convince them that the works 
which remain in progress are no longer to be considered merely as relief 
works. , 

“ Employment from the farmers is at present offered in vain, beeause 
the men employed on the land-works, on account of their numbers, can 
rarely be sufliciently attended to, and are consequently suffered to idle; 
as well as because where task-work has been introduced merely as a 
means of affording my need wages, in the first instance, the ordinary prices 
of manual work has been gradually increased, to enable the increasing 
numbers of unhappy, ill-fed, or unwilling labourers, still to earn from Is 
to ls. 6d. per day.” 
| «The state of things above described has already engaged the serious 
| consideration of this Board; and being strongly impressed w ith the 
| necessity of imposing an effectual check upon it, their Lordships caused 
| 4 communicstion to be made to the Board of Works, ou the 16th ultimo, 
on the subject of the discontinuance of the relief works; and on the 2d 
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instant, the attention of the Commissiouers of the same Board was strong- 
ly called'to the financial consequences of permitting the expenditure tor 
the relief works to continue at its present rate after the expenditure for | 
the new Relief act shall have commenced. . 

“ Sir George Grey has likewise addressed a letter to the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant, representing to his Excellency the urgent importance of proper mea- | 
sures being taken on these important subjects. na 0 

“The matter bas now become of sv grave aud critical a nature, that if 
the number of persons employed on the relief works is not reduced in 
time to remove all obstacles to fhe usual amoant of labour being em- 
ployed in preparing the iand for the next harvest, evils must ensue, 
which, while they would be paiufuily felt throughout the whole king- | 
dom, would in Ireland produce calamities greater even than those which | 
have been hitherto experienced. 

“It appears to my Lords, from the reports, and documents which have 
been laid before them, that all the instructions which have been from time 
to time issued, either to reduce the number of persons upon the works or 
not to employ persons rated at 6/. and upwards, and every other regula- 
tion of similar import, have been found utterly ineflicacious to check the 
inordinate increase of persons upon the relief works; and that a large 
proportion of the Relief Committees have recommended tor employment 
upon those works, in considerable numbers, persons having uo claim 
whatever to relief, and have latterly abaudoned all attempt to investigate 
the claims of the applicants. 

“ My Lords are therefore convinced that the ouly effectual mode of 
checking the expenditure, and inducing the Committees to perform their 
duty in revising the lists, is by positive instructions, issued on the direct 
responsibility of her Majesty’s Government, to limit the number of per- 
sons employed ; leaving it to the local Committees, with the assistance of | 
the inspecting officers of the Board of Works, to carry those instructions | 
into effect, according to the circumstances of each district. _ 

“With this view, their Lordships direct that notice be immediately 
given, that from Saturday the 20°h March the number of persons employed 
on the relief works will be reduced by no less than 20 per cent, and that | 
the remainder will be further dimiuished by successive reductions, in the 
proportions and at the times to be hereafter fixed by this Board, until the | 
new svstem of relief under the 10th Victoria, cap. 7, shali have been | 
brought into full operation. 

“The necessary steps for carrying this arrangement into effect will be 
taken by the Board ot Works in the following mainer; persons holding 
ten acres of laud and upwards are to be discharyed from the 20th of 
Mareh, even if they should exceed the proportion of 20 per cent. If the 
number of such persous should not amount to the proportion above stat- 
ed, those persons are to be discharged who hold the largest amount of 
land, (although less than ten acres,) or of other property of any descrip- | 
tion. 

“Tf, however, rations of soup or provisions of other kindscan be sup- 
plied either by Relief Committees constituted under the 10th Victoria, | 
cap. 7, or from other sources, for all destitute persons in any district, the 
relief works iu that district are to be entirely suspended ; and if rations 
can for the preseut be supplied only to a limited namber, a proportionate | 
reduction is to be made of the persons employed upon the works. 

“ Numerous soup-kitchens have been for sume time past established in 
various parts of Ireland, the number of whichis daily increasing ; and in | 
the course of a short time arrangements for the same purpose, under the 
act 10th Victoria, cap. 7, will have been brought into general operation. 
My Lords therefore trust that the resources provided by this new system } 
of relief will at an early period be available for the greater part of those 
now employed, and will super_ede in almost every part of Ireland, the | 
relief now given by means of public works. 

“ The Commissioners of Public Works having drawn the attention of 
this Board to the fact that, im existing circumstances, the mode of etm- 
ploying persons by task-work does not auswer the expect: 
were formed of it, my Lords, relying on the judgment which the Com- 
missioners have formed after their experience of this system for some | 
months, are prepared, where the Coimmissioners may think expedient, to 
sanction a recurrence to a system of daily pay at such rates for each dis- 
trict as they may fix with the sanction of the Lord-Lieutenant. 


ae 








tions which 








Pheir Lordships have watched with the deepest interest the exertions 

which the Board and their officers have made in the execution of the ar- 

duous duties contided to them; and they rely with contidence upon the 

further effort being now made which will be necessary to overcome the | 
difficulties attending the present critical period of the relief operations. 

This decree has been variously received in ditferent parts. Accounts 
have arrived in Dablin from more than twelve counties, in which, upon 
the whole, it was received at least in quiet; the people awaiting with 
patience the formation of the new Relief Committees. 

Ja other parts, where the new relief measures are not fully iu operation, 
great anxiety is felt for the result. Already there have been some un- 
pleasant symptoms ef disorganization. Ata meeting of the Cork Grand 
Jury, on the 18th instant, the ordinary business was interrupted by the 
entrance of Mr. Howe, a Magistrate ; who stated that a busy of 1 ,200 
men, turned oil the public works at Ballinasloe, were traversing the coun- 
try, determined on pillaging the mills and stores. He had lett 400 men 
at his own gate at Clouakilty, clamorous for food or employment. Ou the 
same day, at Dungaryon, 2,000 labourers dismissed from the public works } 
applied to the Guardians for admission to the workhouse. As they could 
not be relieved, it was necessary to call out the troops to keep the peo- 
ple from the workhouse-gates| The despair of the peuple is said to have 
been extreme ; and their wretchedness was so afflicting to view thet the 
different bakers made a gratuitous distribution of bread, throwing out the 
loaves from the upper windows. 

A deputation of Magistrates from the ¢ yunty of Wicklow had an iuter- 
view with the Lord-Lieutenant on Monday, to remonstrate against the 
sudden discharge of labourers under the Treasury minute. It is report- 
ed that the Magistrates threatened to resign ifthe arrangements were per- 
severed in. ‘Tue L yrd-Lieut 





1ant referred the ge 


geutlemen to the Board 
of Works; who are uuderstood to lave Cousented to the reemploymeunt 
of a portion of the disclia labourers uatil the relief measures should 


be in fall )peration. 


In Kerry, the chief County luspector, Mr. Stokes, had upo is ow! 
responsibility declined to carry the order of the Commissioners into etlect; 
and the Graud Jury have adopted a résolution earnestly remonstrating 
against a sudden stoppage of the public works.—London Spectator. 

_s 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE. 
We have received the Cape T'o 


ciusive. 


: ‘ +} rel 
Giazet to the th f February 


itc ratains intelligence ol som 4 ith iarter of th ; 1 
particularly iu reference to the Kafir war 
We make a few extracts :— 
[From the ¢ ape Town Gazette, Feb. 5.7 
J 
Che following extract from the Graham's Town Journal, vives ati R 


count of another engagement with the Kafirs :— 

The following.is the substance of a communication dated 22d January, 
received this morning :— 7 

“ Yesterday a strong force marched from the camp [West Bank of the 
Kye ] to reiniorce a detachment of 200 Uitenhage Burghers, who were 
patroliing lower down the river, and who had been attacked by the Ka- 
firs. The information was brought in by Lieut. Holland of the Vit nhage 
Levy. The actual state of affairs at the scene of action is not known, 
but one Burgher was seen who had been killed, end heavy firing was 
heard in the direction of where the parties were engaged.” ' 

Subsequent information to the above has come to band to the effect, 
that in the atlair in question, 41 Katirs had been killed, and 150 head of 
cattle captured. The Burgher shot is, it is said, named Bekker, of Oli- 


phant’s Hock. The colonial force was under the command of iptain 





Melville, and who appears to have acted with his wonted gall mtry. The 
Katirs, said to be Pato’s men, fought we are told with pe fectad speration, 
and from the almost total failure of the ammunition of our force, suc- 
ceeded in saving thei large herds catlie, with the exception of the 
150 head above mentioned lie reinforcements consisted of 2000 mount- 


ed men under the command of Captain O'Reilly, C. M. R. The Chief 
Umahale has, it is said, at , ' 
catlie. 

We are glad to find that further fay surable accounts have been received 
from the Manager of the South Afri 


acked Pato, and taken from him 200 head of 


11 Mining Company in Namaqua- | 
land, as regards quality, and quantity, and a ess tothe copper ore. Th 
only drawback at present is a dei y of labour, which has retarded 
operauons. ln our next w lope t be enabled to ymmunicate addi- 
tiunal particulars on this inte ting subjec 

We are gratified to aunounce the iv n Wednesday last, of our 
new Governor, Sir Henry Pottinger, aud the commander of the forces, 
Sir George Berkeley. . | 

This arrival, so long and so anxiously looked for by the colonists | 


generally, will, we trust, be p voductive of lasting good to this continent. 
From the extended powers with which we believe that Sir Heury bas | 
i 


been invested as Her Majesty’s high commissioner for the adjustment of 
affairs with the native tribes, and from his well tried and known ability, 
we are led to expect that our relations with the natives on our eastern 
and north eastern border will be placed on a sound and solid basis. But 
we would advise our fellow colonists to await with patience the develope 
ment of any plan which may be suggested, even though it may not be ex 


actly the oue to which they are most attached—i1emembering that carry- | 


ing out the object proposed is attended with difficulties all but insupera- 
ble, and requires all the ability and all the calm consideration which any 
man can bring to it. 

We understand that his Excellency intends proceeding to the frontier 
almost immediately. 

The location of the Kafirs in British Kafirland, though an important 
work, is one likely to be attended with many difficulties ;—and howe ver 
much we may desire it, we must not expect to see perfection in a plan 
of so ardnoas a nature, and of such difficult accomplishment. Our sister 
colony of Natal has experienced the same difficulties, and as the colonists 
there have got in advance of us in this particular work, some useful les- 


sons may be derived from their operations. Asapplicable to the subject | 


we give the following extracts from the instructions issued by his honour 
the lieutenant governor to the commissioners for the location of the na- 
tives ;— 

These people, perhaps to the number of from 80,000 to 100,000, are 
scattered over a territory, which._—more particularly since the discovery 
of the surveyor general, that its N. E. boundary lies nearly two degrees 
to the north and to the west of the position assigned to it in the maps,— 
seems to atford an abundant space of most fertile country for them, as well 
as for a dense European population. 

lu this territory, 371 farmsin detined positious (of which not more than 
about 100 are now occupied by the claimants) have been registered for 


the emigrant farmers, or others, without any express reference to the | 
| claims of natives, and the natives, whose rights in this respect were un- 


defined, have been suffered to occupy many of these farms. 


* His honor is of opinion that the total removal of the Kafirs to the | 
East and West, as proposed by the late Volksraad, is neither desirable | 
nor practicable, but is disposed to concur with Mr. Cloete in the gene- | 
ral expediency of separate locations in the best disposable situations, | 
| provided they are well defined, and not too distant from the present 
| abodes of the natives who may be induced to occupy them, and that they 

afford sutticient space for sach a number of natives, from 5,000 to 10,000, 


as may be hereafter conveniently superintended by une magistrate, and 
placed under the pastoral care of one or two missionaries.” 

The plan of Great Britain in taking so many thousands of uncivilized 
men under her care and protection, and making them sharers iu the bene- 
fits and privileges of her own most {favoured subjects, isa new and dis- 


tinguishing feature of the present age, one, the importance and value of 


which will be developed for hundreds of years to come in this continent | 


hitherto so much abused and disregarded. 
a 
NOVA SCOTIA—MEETING OF THE BAR. 
At a meeting of the Bar, held at the Law Library, on Friday, the 26th 
March, at ten o’clock, A. M. Present— 
John J. Sawyer, 
Nepean Clarke, 
Samuel Gray, 


John Johnsten, 

Edward A. Pyke, 

Peter H. LeNoir, 
William Sutherlanii, Stephen Boggs, 
Henry Blackadar, Andrew M. Uniacke, 
Elias Tupper, Peter Lynch, jun., 
Hugh Hartshorne, Thomas N. Jeffery, jun., 
James F. Gray, William Howe, 
John McGregor, William H. Keating, 
James W. Nutting, Hon. the Attorney-General, 
Johan W. Ritchie, Hon. Lewis M. Wilkins, 
Alexander Primross James Stewart, 
Henry Pryor, James D. Fras 
Samuel L. Shannon, Scott Tremain, 
P. C. Hill, Francis 8. Beamish, 
James W. Johnston, jun Charles Twining, 
Charles J. Stewart, John C. Hall, 
Charles B. Owen, Edwin J. Monk, 
Win. J. Sawers, Snow P. Freeman, 
Henry C. D. Twining, John C. Halliburton, 
James C. Cogswell, John Cunningham. 
Kdward P. Nutting, 

Whereupon after the meeting had been 





ar 








os 


iddressed by several gentlemen» 
the following resolutions were put and carried unanimously :— 

Whereas, in a Report of Debates in the House of Assembly contained in 
the Morning Chronicle, of Thursday, the 25th March inst., it is stated that 
Mr. Willian Young, the Speaker of the House of Assembly, asserted on th: 
floor of the House, “ That the time had come, when, occupying the posftion 
which he held in the House and at the Bar, he should express his opinions 
of the administration of justice in the face of the country. Let the 


the cause 
be what it may, the fact was indisputable, that a wide spread feeling 


against the courts existed throughout the country. It was a great calamity 


| lo any country when any thing against the integrity of the courts was even 


insinuated, but he did not hesitate to say that there was not, on the part of 
a large body of the provincial Bar and people, that confidence in the Bench 
which he desired to see. The position of the judges was unfortunate. 
During the last ten years they had, owing to circumstances, been placed in 
antagonism towards that party in the House and in the country, who had 
been urgin® the removal of abuses in which they had a deep interest. He 
instanced the abolition of the judges’ fees, and the inferior courts, measures 
urged by himself and others, and to which the entire Bench were warmly 
opposed. The salaries of these officers and the arrears again brought them 
into collision, as did also the removal of the judges from the Legislature. 
‘Lhe practical effect of all this was, that many members of the Bar, who 
were universally respected and esteemed, felt themselves to be officially and 
socially restrained. And the opinion had continued to gain ground, that 
lawyers on the conservative and liberal sides did not stand on equal terms. 
Clients as well as lawyers should have implicit confidence in the courts, 
and it pained him to state that that feeling did not exist. And referring to 
the Master of the Rolls, he hesitated not to say that he had no confidence 


| in the court over which that officer presided. He spoke his opinions boldly, 
fearlessly, and deliberately, and in a manner becoming his position; and felt | 


confident his remarks would find a hearty response throughout the coun- 
6g Pie 

And whereas, such assertion 
the Bar, coming from a leading member of the Bar, if allowed to ass un- 
contradicted and without reprehension, would have a tendency to create 
false impressions upon the public mind, and are injurious not only to the 
courts of justice which have beer assailed, but also the Bar, as a body, 
1aving regard to their respectability : 

K 
sentiments of the Bar of Nova Scotia, are, in our opinivn, unwarranted and 
totally without foundation. 

Resolved—-That we have always had, and continue to entertain the 
highest confidence in the integrity and impartiality of the gentlemen presid- 
ing over the courts of justice in this province. 





Resolved—That we have no hesitation in expressing our belief that the 
people of the province at large participate fully in the feeling of confidence 
expressed in the foregoing resolutions, and concur with us, that justice is 
administered in our courts of judicature with purity and the utmost impar- 
tiality. 

Resolved—That the foregoing resolutions be published in all the morning 
papers. 

On motion, the chairman having left the chair, and Mr. Hall having 
taken the chair, and a vote of thanks to the chairman and secretary having 
passed, the meeting separated HuGu HarrsHorne, Chairman. 

Epwin J. Monk, See’y —Halifax Morning Post, March 27. 

—— ee 
NEW BRUNSWICK—PROROGATION OF ‘THE 
LEGISLATURE. 
Fredericton, N.B., \4th April, 1847 





Chis dav at twelve leck His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor 
caine In the usual state to the Council Chamber, and being seated on th 
Phrone, commavuded the attendance of the House of Assembly, who being 
come, His Excellency was pleased to close the Session with the following 

SPEECH: 
a , = ’ . 
;¢ j President i Hono rhi Gent he Lecislati Counci Mr 
» ; Mel G an m n } ‘ Hous j is ne 4% 
in brin g the Session to a close, | avail myself with much satisfac 
tion of the occasion, to congratulate you on the spirit with w 
lave ap] yourselves to the Public business, and the measures which | 


you have thus been enabled to accomplish. 
I 


it is especially gratifying to me that you have concurred iu the im-} 


h respect to the feeling and opinion of 


esolved—T hat the foregoing assertions with respect to the feelings and 


May t 
= . —_ = _— = = — <P 
| portance which I have attached to the introduction of an improved sys- 
| tem in the management of the Parish Schools; and I hope that you will 

have reason to find that the powers which you have intrusted to the Bxe- 
| cutive Government, as a Board of Education, have been exercised in such 
| a manner as effectual_y to realize the objects for which you have so liber- 
{ally provided. 

**'The Acts you have passed for the removal of all Fiscal restrictions on 
Trade between these Colonies, and for the protection of English Copy- 
| right in Books, will, 1 doubt not, be productive of all the benetit to be 

expected from measures which evince your liberality and sense of jus- 
| tice. 
‘Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 


“IT thank you for the Supplies which you have granted for the Public 
Service. The promptitude with which you came forward at the open- 
| ing of the Session for the relief of our suffering fellow subjects in the 

United Kingdom, claims from me, in the name of Her Majesty, the warm- 
est acknowledgments. 

“The liberal eucouragement you have given fur the opening of Rail- 
roads, while it will facilitate the settlement of the Province, will secure 
to it a partieipation in the advantages which have elsewhere attended the 
' introduction of these useful works. 


Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 
“ The measures to which I have alluded, and the general course of your 
proceedings throughout the Session, have manifested your desire to 
strengthen the bonds which unite you to the destinies of that great Coun- 
|, try with which it has been your pride to be connected by such memor- 

able associations : and | feel the utmost confidence, that in returning to 
; your homes, you wiil continue to cultivate in the minds of Her Majesty’s 
Loyal Subjects, a sense of the many blessings which that connection is 
calculated to secure to them. 


| 
| 
“ Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Mr. 


ARRIVAL OF THE SARAH SANDS. 


The Sarah Sands brings a considerable amount in specie. 

The foreign news received in Paris was deemed ot importance. The 
substitution of British for French influence in Madrid had given rise to 
hopes that at length Spanish affairs were about to assume a favourable 
aspec t. 


The return from the Bank of England for the week ending the 27th of 


March gives the tollowing results compared with the previous return :— 


+ 

Public Deposits, 6,616,287 Increase, 144,664 

Other Depo sits, 9,408, L322 Decrease, 559,304 
| Rest, 3,978,635 Increase, 6,929 
} yr he ysther si le of the account ’ 

Government securities, 11,990,079 The same as before. 
| Other securities, 17,824,355 Increase, 173,48) 

Notes unemploye d, 1,876,015 Decrease, 542,730 


; The amount of notes in circulation is £19,444,325, being an increase of 
| £375,135; and the stock of bullion in both departments is £ 11,015,583, 
} showing a decrease of £216,047, as compared with the preceding 
| return 











| Lonvow Times.—Money was comparatively easy in the Stock Exchange 
! Saturday, and out of doors also there was an absence of pressure but it 
is, nevertheless, evident from the ite of the market, that the slightest 
ucrease of demand would be met by higher rates. 
Emiaratiox.—Upwards of 6000 German emigra lave, within the 
last fortnight, passed through Cologne, on their way to Bremen, Havre 
and Antwerp, where they will take their departure for America. The 
great ‘tof them seemed to be rather well otf. The town of Menden 
W so full of emigrants thatit resembled the camp of a wan- 
dering tribe; the streets were literally crammed with baggage, and people 
waiting for the steamers. It is calculated th:t 120,000 Germans will em- 


» this year. The desire to emigrate s extended to districts in Ger- 

her was never before felt, and amongst others to the rich 
Saxon province of Prussia. The Nuremb 
states that the whole of the inhabitants « 00) of the v »of Meimbres- 


sen, in Electoral Hesse, bout to emigrate to America. 











Correspondent 


fue Revenve.—The accounts of the quarter's revenue will not be made 
up until to-night. Weare glad to Jearn that they will exhibit a highly satis- 
factory result. The customs will show a considerable increase over 
the corresponding quarter of last year. This prosperous condition of the 
Customs duties is the more gratifying when we take into account that 
no part of the umountis made up of duties on the import ition of foreign 
corn, which formed so large a portion of the revenue of the quarter end- 
ing the 5th of January last, during which quarter the 4s. duty, the lowest 
in the reduced sliding scale, was in fall opt ration. The present flourish- 
ing condition of the Customs revenue is at once the best indication of the 
healthy condition of our foreign commerce, and the most conclusive testi- 
mony in favour of the extensive reductions made to carry out the princi- 
ples of free trade. The Excise, too, holds its ground, proving that in 
spite of the partial distress and destitution that prevail, and the dearness 
of so many articles of necessary use and consumption, there is no dimi- 
nution of employment, and that the working classes are still in a condi- 
tion to indulge in excisable articles. The Property tax shows no material 
|alteraion. These are the great sources of income, andare all in a satis- 
factory state. The Stamp Duties, too, prove that trade is active, al- 
though they want the large railway transactions of last year. The total 
amount of the receipts for the year ending the Sth of April, 1847, will 
alford a very gratifying comparison with the year ending April 5th, 1846, 
or with any recent annual returns.— Observer. 
Extensive Fire NEAR Lonpon Bripce ox THE MoryinG OF THE 
5rH.—This morning about a quarter past 3 o’clock, a most alarming fire 
i hel iging to 


’ 
was discovered in the extensiv premises occ ipied by. and belongs 


} I , * P | SS all P 1 Sridve 
Mr. Alderman Humphrey, M. P., situate near the foot of London Bridge, 


on the Southwark side of the river. 


? 


The building was kuown as the 
Kentand Sussex Whart, and was stocked with shipping provisi ms, the 
greatest portion of which have been entirely consumed: but we are 
happy to say no lives were lost, nor the least injury occasl med to any of 
the firemen. The premises were insured in the Pho:nix, but whether to 
the full extent of value is notstated. ‘The flames were tot illy extingnish- 
ed by six o’clock this morning, but how they originated remains at pre- 
1 The premises were locked up safe on Saturday evening, 

‘Sunday. ) 
{ the build- 





sent amystery. 
and no ippe erance of smoke was observed during yesterday 
The fire is supposed to have broken ont in the se ond story 
ing where it was first discovered.—NS/az rd oth. 
Loxpon Money Marxet—April 3d, Evening.—The value of money 
has not increased this week, but it is understood that the Bank authori- 


3 show ; inclination than formerly to accommodate the bill brokers. 
it has been perceived «all along that the Court of Directors ire gradually 
greater part of this really 


profitable branch of banking business. Gold contimues to flow to America, 





absorbing within their discount department the 


but it cannot vet be correctly ascertained what amount the packets of the 
mouth will take out with them. The calls payable on railway projects 
in the course of April amauut to upwards of £3,700,000. 

The market for English securities is very heavy to-day Prices have 
again receded, and show a disposition to further decline. The amount 
of business doing is coufined within narrow bounds. Consols are 88 to 


, } . - Ye 
1-8 for money and account, Scrip 1 discount, Exchequer bills par to 2s. 


prem.—Shippu g Gazelle. 


IRELAND. 


Emigration from all parts of the country proceeds at arapid pace. The 
quays of Dublin resemble the halting-place of an Hastern caravan. 
Crowds of emigrants, with their separate allotments of lugzage, stud every 
available spot. : 

The greater number are conveyed to Liverpool, but ma y ship directly 
from Dubliv. Two vessels sailed last w < with a full complement, and 


two more in which nearly 1200 passengers are booked, will sail on ‘Tues- 

|} day next. ; ; 
A Dublia agent has gone to Liverpool to cnarter Vv 38613 Lor Lhe COMVey- 
from ove Lrish estate! The expense 
nd ‘ the tenar hin is 
be pt rtlv born » by the landlord an l partly by the tenant A Sup 8 
filled in aday or two after being put on the berth, and the agents say @ 





ance of 1,300 tamilies, emigrat 


tuudred vessels would not meet the demand 





Rear-Admiral Pigot, in command on the Cork station, has written to 
1e Cork Harbour Board to the etfect thatthe Lords of the Treasury have 
| received a communication from the United Siates government, declaring 
ts intention to despatch a sloop of war to freland with a cargo of pro 
visions, supplied by Boston aud the 5 ate of Massachusetts : 

lhe admiral asks that all port dues and charges should be remitted to 
Jamestown on he urival, “in const quence of the service in which 

the ship is so generuu ly engaged; and the old heart of oak adds: 
“All the repairs ind defects of the Jamestown will be made good at 


Hawlbewline tu the best of my power.” After invoking a blessing on 
the good people of New England for their offering, aun order was instantly 


| 
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made to remit all dues, and offer any other aid in the 
to the admiral. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr. FP ty 
advanced age. He amassed one of the most valuable pee : pearee in 
{reland—the Cork Reporter says over two hundred thousan +. o a8 

Fever holds on its way unchecked. In Donegal the wor house hos- 
pital is crowded, and fever and dysentery prevail to an alarming extent. 
in Nenagh the fever hospital contains 186 patients, and the hospital han 
the workhouse, with 247 patieuts, has 130 ill of fever. The deaths int re 
house since the 9th September last was 235, of whom the greater part 
died of fever. In Limerick the deaths in the workhouse for the last 
week were 84, and of these 27 died on the last day of the week. The 
rector of a suburban parish of Limerick has deemed thisa proper time to 
advance the price of the place of pauper graves from one to two shillings. 
The city police in Corkare attacked with fever. | , 

Downward as the prices descend, the lowest figure to which they have 
yet reached appears at a sale of Indian corn, which took place at — 
Thursday.—The price was 10/. per ton. Ou the preceding Wednesday 
an auction of Indian corn took place at Derry, where the prices ranged 
between 12/. 15s. and 13/. 15s. Ina beaes of Vomnerante General Hew- 
etson to the treasurer of the Cork Relief Committee, ated Limerick, 
March 29, he says that Indian meal will be ¢ 122. a ton before the Ist 


June. 


power of the board 


Murphy, has died at a very 


FRANCE, 

‘The food question occupies a large space in the Parisian jouruals. The 
importations of Foreign Grain aud Flour into France during the week just 
elapsed had been immeuse. The fall of prices had become universal. 
Already had the diminution of the price of flour in Paris been so consid- 
erable that the price of bread—were it to be fixed on Saturday—would 
have been 14 ceutimes less than that which will remain payable until the 
{5th iust. “ The price of flour and grain,” says the Moniteur, “ continues 
to decrease in Paris. The rate at which flour sold on Thursday reduces 
the price ofthe kilograimme of bread to 55c., being a diminution of 14 
centiines per loaf of two kilogrammes.” 


SPAIN. 

Our accounts from Madrid are of the 29th ul 
publishes two royal decrees, ) 
trom the office of President of the Council aud Minister for Foreign Al- 
1 the other conferring those two offices on Don Joaquin Francisco 


A 4 


t. The Gazette of that day 


fairs, anc 
Pacheco 
[From the London News. | 

in the course of the day, on the 27th, the Ministers of the Lnterior and 
of Fnance had transacted business as usval with the Queen. At a late 
bour of the eveuing, M. Roca de Togores, Minister ol Public Lostrauction 
and Commerce, attended her Majesty at the palace ou public busiu 
The ¢ e cabinet shoul 
sign. The minister replied that personally he was ready to do so, but 
that he did not believe his colleagues would conseut to retire. Her Ma- 
then proposed to M. Roca de Togores to countersigu two ordounan- 
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Queen expressed to this minister her wish that th | re- 


eaty 

ces, the one dismissing the Duke of Sotomavor, President of the Council 

and the other nominating M. Pacheco to that office. These two ordon- 

gauces accordingly appeared next morning in the Gazette. : 
No other appointment had been as yet olli ially announ¢ ed, bu the 

pring ipal members of the new cabinet were known to be as follows : 


i of Fore) Affairs ; 
Mini 


M. Sot 


M. Pacheco, President of the Co incil and Minister 
M. Salamanea, Minister of Finance; M. Pastor Diaz, 
Instruction; M. Benavides, Minister of tho Interior ; 
ter of Marine; and M. Mazuarredo, Miuister of War. 


en 


‘lo, Minis- 


Ut these, the three must powertual au i intluential, MM. Pacheco, Sa 
lamanca, and Pastor Diaz, belong to the Puritan section of the opposition 
aud the three others afect different shades of Conservalism, and are con- 


nected with the Moderado party. 


dle place between the Moderados, or Consery atives, aud the Progressists 


or Liberals. In the question of the marriage, the Puritans were against 
the Montpeusier marriage 
General Serrano emerged from his concealment on the 28th ult., and 


presented himself to the reporter of the commission charg 
quiry regarding his conduct. ‘This atfair 
Gen. Cordova was named Captain General of th 
ad interim aud military governor absolutely. The 
contains an acceunt of the reception of the deput ition of 
the palace, and the address which it presented 

M. Arrazora having declined the portfolio of Grace 


of course will be dropped.— 
provi ict 
of the 29th 


drazette 


the Cortes at 


and Justice, it 


held ad interim by M. Benavids. The three candidates spoken of for | stocked withinhabitants and cannot permanently subsist them. On the con- 
this ministry were MM. Bal lo. Pon ¥ Acnavo. end Calderaon Col , rr Nad . 
his ministry were MM. Bahamonde, Pena y Agaayo, and Calderson Col-| trary, snch is her fertility, such, her natural, although, at present, hid- 
antes ips, J : , 
7") , , ; . den resources, and such is the scientific skill arrived at in modern days 
The new ministry presented itself in the Chamber of Deputies on the | . ; ; . ‘ a ois 
. vf . rdevelopin »se latent resources. an . ne the ( actics 
29th, when M. Pacheco declared in the name of the Cabinet that his col- | ‘OT G@CVe!oP ing these latent resout , and bringing them into practical 
leagues and himself were determined to pursue a moderately liberal pol- | US, that she is fally able to sustain even double her present population | 
icy, and that they desired an adjournment of the chamber for some days | under a wise and judicious state of things. This t »picy we say we shall } 
to vive em time to cousider the sever projlects ‘law presented | } we P . , , : a ir Pips 
t » give them tim » consider 1e sev al project of law presented by | pass by at present, and again remind the pe ple of the British provinces, 
he late cabinet He declared that h 3 foreign policy would be especial-| 5) . | ad . z i 
i e ° ¢ ° . hata irge portlo his gre ~uUrre { yonilat , , 3 ‘ 
ty Spanish, that good relations, nevertheless, would be maintained with | — ge portion of this great current of population must flow in upon 
all foreign powers, and that the government of the Queen would not al- | their own shores, and with what fertilizing effect they themselves are | 


low the crown of Portugal to be put in peril. He said that the govern- 
ment of the country would be conducted on strictly legal and Constita- 
tional principles, but that if extraordinary emergencies required excep- 
; ; ' 

tional 


ng on parliament for au indemnity ; that with regard to the amnesty, the 


cabinet would favour every one who acknowledged the present Queen, | 





functions. 

lightened 
for the royal prerogative 
ment of 


‘ligible to public in short that the ministry intended to pur- 
and moderate liberalism, enforcing respect 
, the maintenance of order, and the 
the benetits springing from the revolution. 





1.course ot e 


Sil 


estabiisn- 


Majesty, that his resignation would be agreeable. The royal decree for 
removing him was therefore necessary, andhe was removed according- 
ly. The young General Serreno then emerged from his concealment, 
and, of course, all proceedings against him for refusing to join his corps 
will be dropped. What a glorious thing it is to be a favourite of a 
Queen. The change in the Spanish Councils indicates the ascendency of 
British influence; indeed, some of the continental journals say that Mr. 
Bulwer, the British Minister, is virtually King of Spain; but this is an 
exaggeration. 

The new ducks at Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, were opened on 
the 5th with great pomp and ceremony. A dinner followed, at which 
Lord Morpeth was present, who made an excellent speech, interlarded 
with many complimentary allusions to America. 

The spread of disease in Ireland, chiefly typhus fever, arising from 
misery and destitution, is heartrending. The donations from the United 
States excite the most lively gratitude, and we are glad to record the 





the one removing the Duke de Sotomayor | 


ster of Public | ; 


The Puritansin the Cortes bold the mid- | 


ik with the in- 
ot Madrid | 


a | 
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measures, the government would not hesitate to adopt them, rely- | 


generous preparations in favour of the Jamestown and her cargo, making 
by the Admiral on the Cork station, Sir Hugh Pigot. Emigration is the 
order of the day. 

The wooden pavements are to be taken up in all the streets of Lon- 
don. It is stated that the French Government intend to loan money te 
the railway companies in need of this assistance. Baron Alexander do 
Cetto, distinguished as a diplomatist, died at Munich March 23d, aged 72. 
News from the United States was received at Havre on the 3d, by 
the Baltimore, from this port March 10th. Letters havt been written 
urging a change in the system of apprenticeship, at present in force in 
the British merchant service. The Times has rumours from Spain that 
the political difficulties there will be compromised by the appointment 
of Espartero Minister to London, and Narvaez to France, recalling Olo- 
zaga and proclaiming a general amnesty. “ Conciliation Hall” in Dublin, 
seems to be preparing to wind up business—the library being for sale. 
| The crops throughout the Belgian provinces are said to have a promising 
appearance. 

The Prussian minister of the interior has appointed 16 stenographers to 
report the proceedings of the diet. [t is suid that M. D’Osery, who went 
|on a voyage of discovery to South America with Mr. Castleman, was as- | 
| sossinated by his boatmen while descending the Maranon. The funeral of | 

Mile Mars at Paris was attended by over 20,000 persons. The Havre | 
says that the following clause will be embodied in the forthcom- } 
| law on French Customs. | 
\ll bar iron, zinc (whether rolled or not), hemp, and flax, if to be used | 

in the construction of French merchant vessels, may be brought into the 
| country free of duty. 
| The Prussian Government, it is said, is about to issue an edict of tolera- | 
| tion, of which the outline has been published. The United Evangelical | 








rie 


iti 


| Church and the Roman Catholic Church are to be recognized Churches ; | 

l all others are to be tolerated under certain resttictions. | 

| 

| —— 

| EMIGRATION—THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
migration under the present deplorable state ot things in Ireland 


mes before us in ashape of redoubled interest. That a large portion of | 





ng class 1 


about to remove and seek their fortunes in other lands | 
rtain; and it is equally certain that emigration, and that tooon a 
! 


most extensive scale, is deemed imperatively necessary by the leading 





men in society athome. We presented last week the concluding portion | 
of tter to Lord John Russell on this subject, and we have since pe- 
rused a long and able article in the Du University Magazine, both of 
| which, press in the mosturgent manner the absolute necessity of thin- 
Ling » population of Ireland by the most speedy and etfective means. | 
| We ill not now argue the question of emigration per se; but we may | 
is VA say, that we are not converts to the opinion that such a whole- | 
sale ortation of the people of Ireland is necessary. A country is no- 
| thing without a people, and a people is worth very little when the best | 
fits labouring classes, and especially its husbandry is taken away. More- 


over we are not among the believers in the doctrine that Lreland 1s over- 


eanahla : . . } “e; . . 
; capable of judging. The Impediments, too, thrown in the way of emi- 


gration by some late legislative enactments in the United States, will tend 
to divert still more the course of this living current to the British por 


t Aime 


ion of the 
The of Commons, on the 


| 4th of March, that there was a feeling in Canada against 


| excited the 


| 
| 


| im continent. 
| remark of Lord John Russell, in the House 


emigration, has 


surprise of every body ; and the maliguant assertion of Mr. 


: } t th . ran P ‘ } } } . \ ; 
Buller, that there was no land to be had in British America, has excited 


ie disgust ot every one. But surpris and disgust are 


lhe chamber re with marks of much favour the declaratio f 

e new cabinet 

A ypositi s subs itl I M. G M 
oth rad puties, for the pi vxlu ion it the i“ mlnts vetwe t y - 
ment and M. Salamanca, the latter having been, in his ¢ im il ) 
city, engaged in vatious transactions with the state. Aiter some expla- 


nation ou the part of MM. Pachec 
tn which the proposition was rejected by a majority of 134 votes against 
0. Thus in its debut, the new ministry appears at once to have 
ed alarge majority. MM. Mon, Padal, Martinez de la Rosa, Roca de 
Tog res, Bravo Murillo, Sejas Lozano, and Olivan. aud other supporters ol 

the late cabinet, voted in the minority. 
it was thought probable that the present state of 
yack M. Olozaga to Madrid. , 
| 


o and Salamanca, a division took 


lars 


‘The struggle between England and Fran iSpain,” says the Steele, 
‘fs a struggle of liberty The Cabiuet of the Tuileries supports the 
Narvaez, the Gonzales Bravos, the Pidals, the Bravo Murillos, the Bre- 
tons, and all the partizans of corruption and reaction. The Cabinet of 
London has only one course to pursue, that is, to support the Liberals, 


the promoters of material and moral progress, and they wi 


szainst us all the rising men in Spaia. 


‘Our ant ipations relative to the vitable returu of English influence 

at Madrid,” says the National,— 
Have been realiz -d much sooner than we x pected, After i long re- 
istance, the Sutomayor Cabinet was overcome ‘and ictually turned ou 
»y the Queen. Her intention was well known, but it was indispeusable 


ymmaud- | 


would bring, 


the injurious effects of these two assertions. Uttered gravely in 

the British Sehate, and by two ‘rs, Such opinions and 
h bold assertions cannot fail to have a sinister influence on those who 
are contemplating a removal to other countries. Weare not then sur- 


| prised at the tone of the pablie press, in Upper Canada more especially, 


on the injurious tendency this debate may lave on the minds of the peo- 
’ 


_| pie Ire] A 


cient; it is,in our humble opinion, tl 


>of Great Britain and uid. imple demur, then, is not suffi 


ie duty of the Colonial press, as 
| guardians of public truth, to urge that some efficient refutation be given 
t 


» LLCSE 


statements 
We trust that > Lord Elgin to 
place before her Majesty’s Government, the true state of public fi eling 
in Canada that the 


| Parliament of Canada will 


enough has already been said to induc 


in reference to emigration; and we further hope 


no time in turning its wisddm to this 


thus turn 


great question, and taking energetic meaus for disabusing the public mind 


in Great Britain, and placing before it the manifold advantages a set- 


ses of 
lel ; 


lonies. lf 


| some steps of this sort be not taken, certain pet colonies will be apt to 


ment in the North American over that of any other British Co 


obtain the best part of the emigrants, for it is apparent that some of the 





cleanliness than New York. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| and burning 


| Island, Hoboken and Harlem present themselves offerin 


| exercise, as well as the delight of a water excursion. 


not sufficient to ! 


Same purpose, and they are productive of much good. We hope that we 
see the germ of a similar system in the public meeting which has recent- 
ly taken place in Toronto, at which eminent men, without distinction of 
party, attended. We trust that that meeting will grow into something 
permanent, and that it will be followed by similar demonstrations in 
other places.. é 

It is not only necessary to give this sort of information and assistance 
to the new comers, but it is also needful to impress upon them the fallacy 
of standing out for high wages. Many arrive with the most extravagant 
notions in this respect, and thus refuse good offers, tarry in the towns un- 
til the season has passed away, their money spent and dissolute habits 
acquired; whereas, had they taken the first favourable offer they might 
have been comfortably settled. It is time enough to ask high wages 
when they have learned the habits of the country, and qualified them- 
selves to demand them. 

Emigration so regulated will prove a source of inexhaustable wealth to 
the colony, and of happiness and well-being to the emigrant. The Bri- 
tish North American colonies are still emphatically new countries; and 
new countries require labour—for labour produces capital, a capital, great- 
ness. But labour, like the new and fertilizing manures, must be properly 
distributed and judiciously applied, otherwise it becomes aninjury rather 
than a benefit. A glut, or congestion of labour population in a town 
soon grows into a curse, butspread )ver the country in proper proportions, 
a blessing. 

Persons coming out with a small capital and desirous of purchasing, are 
equally objects of protection. Such societivs, and every gentleman, in 
fact, in the colony should be solicitous to advise them, and to take care 
they purchase aud settle themselves judiciously. 


Their success will 
draw others after them. a 
SANATORY CONDITION OF TOWNS. 


We have extracted irom a London paper the speech of Lord Morpeth, 


| in the House of Commons, delivered by him when introducing his Bill 


forimproving the health of the large towns and cities in England. The 
statements of this excellent nobleman will be duly appreciated in this coun 
try, not only as emanating from iim. but also on account of their intrinsic 
importance. 

The health of towns, as every one knows, depends very much on the 
perfection to which the sewerage and drainage is carried. In low, damp, 
and ill-ventilated places diseases will thrive ; and proper sewerage, with 
an improved coustruction of houses, are the main remedies. To the sys 
tem of drainage and sewerage the British nation is now applying itself, 
and Lord Morpeth’s official station, that of “ Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests,”” strange as it may appear, throws this duty on his 
His lordship, however, proposes that a separate department be 


hands. t 
be called the Board of Health 


now created for attending t 
and Public Works. 


It would appear that it 


» this duty, to 


‘proper precautions to preserve health in towns 
were adopted,a percentage would be saved in the annual deaths, as well 


asa large percentage in the number of diseases. This is a very striking 


statement, and one that must make a strong impression on every benevolent 
rot 


mind; and we ca but hope that Lord Morpeth’s efforts will be 


crowned with success. If such a number of deaths can be spared, 
how much will be saved in loss of time, in expense and mental afflictions, 
as well as bodily suffering ? 

Of all the cities we have ever seen, none enjoys greater advantages for 
Yet its reputation has never stood remark- 


ably high for this virtue. Situated on a long narrow slip of land, with a 


| ridge in its centre, and sides gradually sloping down to two tidal rivers, 


| which discharge themselves into the vast Atlantic, it offers wonderful facili- 


ties for sewerage, drainage and cleanliness. For two or three months in the 
summer the heat is intense, and the climate almost tropical—how neces- 
are considerations for health ? 


tthem refer to the monthly official 


sary, then, If any question such ne- 


cessity, le reports of deaths during July 
und August, especially among children. 
But the severity of the heat is in some degree mitigated by the cooling 


influence of the séa breezes, and the ready water communication with 


all parts of the surrounding cuuntry. The exit from the heated walls 
pavements of the city can be made from fifty different points 
with the utmost facility, and at a moderate expense. Long Island, Staten 
g pure air and 
The Wehawk 
| Mountain, which is a continuous rocky elevation for two or three miles 
|in extent, clothed with a delightful verdure, commauding a superb 
view of the city and bay, and enjoying cool air, isa place not sufficient- 
It offers 
the most charming sites for country residences, and from its proximity and 


lly appreciated, we have thought, by the inhabitants of the city. 
|easy access to the metropolis surprises us that it is not already covered 
with the villas and cottages of the more wealthy citizens. 


Field 


us 


The Elysian 
and delightful grounds of the Messrs. Stevens, however, are open 
to every person from New York, who can command the moderate sum of 
six cents to cross the beautiful Hudson. 


sanatory influence of fresh air on the 


There can be no question of the 


human frame, on all occasions, and of the great advantage of exchanging 


the heated impure air of the city for the cool and invigorating breezes of 
| the country, even for a few hours. Facilities for enjoying this change 


It 
that the Harlem Railroad could be made very conducive to 
Sappose the stockholders were to construct 

, open at the sides uid ends so as to ad 


Let 


should be made as numerous as possible. has often occurred to us 


this end.— 


a d zen ‘ars 


summer 


mit the breeze and a free circula- 


tiou of air. them run as far as the first reservoir at fortieth street, at 


the usual low pri e—would not this prove a ready and 


reeable way of 


reaching the country for those who reside in the ce of the city ata 
listance from any of the ferries? The present cars, which are good 
enough for general use, are not very cool in sum ' y rate, a car 
| specially constructed, could be made much The change of 
scene, the hilarity produced by such an excursion, and the pure air 
! that would be enjoyed on the grand terrace which embraces that fine 


} 


ofind a Minister willing to countersigu the dismissal of the others, and | #8t-Canadian deities of the Colonial office have taken a marvellous liking | body of water, would have a salutary influence on the mind as well as 
hat } e . a ‘ a ~“%, = Ai 1 ’ } P . . : . | ~ . : 
phenomenon was not easy to meet } to the cannibals of New Zealand. New Zealar d, quoth that self-sufficient | the body. We mer ly offer this as a sugge 
Exchange at New York on London. a1 60 days, 106 1-2. gentleman, Mr. Buller, is the place—there land in plenty is to be obtain- On a method for constructing dwellings o 1ew and improved scale, 
' : Ve « j . 1 7 ° ; j 
fed, and none in Canada! Che Cape of Good Hope, too, is lauded, |} we offered some remarks not long since, ind shall probably, ere long 
} | 5S? 
J fS5 tO HA .e Te 46 >* e o> f ; Maugre the Kafirs, who are constantly in arms against the settlers. \return to that sul jee t again — 
— wig > | ley 4 a - . We } : ' , . . ‘ - e 1) 
fy Gockonn Wend BS tae ee we OS } Kalirs and cannibals, then, are better fellow subjects for British emi-| We have much pleasure in copying he foll »wing from the Union 
sas pens } grants than Canadians But the people of Great Britain are better | It affords us since: leasure to give publicity to the following des- 
ORK, S ‘Uv MAY ' , . : ’ . , 1 , ‘ " m 5 " 
4 tK, SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1847. } informed than some of those persons whom accident has placed in authori-| patch from Lord Palm on to Mr. Pakenham, (a copy of which was 
| 1 trer to - - ane somearer tise ‘ 4 
— . | ty over them, as the documents which we have given will prove. It only comemmanenies by the la 4 4 : r h nan, ) conveying the thanks of 
> Sarah Sands ar ed ou Thursday, bringing London p; } } ~ | the British government, and the British nation, to the tize f tk 
ri I + ging London papers a day | remains for the peopl \ A " 1 j tn rh gov 1 ’ . , citizens of the 
. , I ‘ yr uns for the people ot the North American Provinces to tuke o the . : , } ol j ; ar . 
oan ee people t ‘ imo s to take care that { 1 nited States, for their 1 contributions to relieve the sufferings of the 
es Z ‘ : } these taise Im press1lous be ré moved, before they have time to become |] Jrish people 
LHC political itelligence ‘ssentially ange t . ‘ter. | } : . 7 , 
and t l : entially changed in its character, | permauent ou the minds of the emigrating masses. Foreien Orrice, March 31, 1847. 
id the same cries of lamentati: sah oy bth ene : . ‘ : es . | ) le . : Ys 1 ° 
The C : nentation and woe still proceed from Ireland. i An imperative duty, however, imposes itself on the local authorities. | Sir: f hay : d your despat h, No 8, of the 12th alt., stating that 
16 Vount St. Auiaire, the French Ambassador in London, is about to | 1 the neople of tl ss wae : : "| measures | » been taken tor the purpose of raising a subscription in the 
retire. Hol filled his ir corp batons } an 1e people of the colonies, to make good and proper arrangemenis | [j,ijted States for tl liet of the destitute Irish poor 
te has fille 1 uportant trust lor several years, and now t} for the { +} T " 

a better u los od ‘ i ' 7 , } Hat} for the distribution of the emigrauts on thetr arrival! They are strangers. } And I have toi ict you to take every opportunity alieseine how 
. . ‘ Sanding has pe yn y rough about twee thea i: . ; ¢ os ™ ‘ 
phn g en happuy br t about between the } jenorant of the country, and know not where to seek employment; and | rateful her Majesty's government and the British nation at large feel for 

oO erou Tr of #h, ‘ . nt . . . y) 1) . e ‘ . © . 7 wich owe ’ « 7 : , 7 5 
5 iments of the two countries, his Excellency can re with credit | are. farthermore liable ¢ ie ane hii a : houtd | | this kind and honourable manifestation of s mpathy by the citizens of the 
+ . ; eof > re, { tl O fl ds a mpos us Societies shou A ‘ parr , ha ; ! 
O himself and satisfa n to his feelings onned yee Li . ‘ ; . } ited St : he suff rings of the Trish people—It m ndeed have 
™} ; yrmed inal i wns an sities of the vinces, Whi societie ld ' t nan . 7 ; z 
The Qu n’s party has p silod in Snait . ie alin dh i < sol the pr ! , Which Gieties shoulda } ( l that 1 ge nerous and hich minded nation wou d deeply com 
ailed in Spain She has changed her min- | ne nder lead f } } t i ? 
$ who f : "| Je in correspondence with leading and well informed people in the rural | miserate the sufferings which an awful visitation of Providence has in- 
: » WHY Consisied of tue Christina party—Svtomuyor u others t - +} l uf re i l | a th 
Put ia their ot 1 Pacl si ~—y J OMay ol iu tl ’ id | districts forthe purpose of obtaining inf rmati where and when labour i cay a population, d sscended from t sal estors as 
. ! Stead | reco and his friends Sotomayor was unwil , TT" ? ’ | tuemselves. ut the active rgetict st Ni eople of 
wie Ne wae thas : mayor is UnWwillu ere are wanted The British Protectiv: Emigrant Soci ty of New York a - r 1 St e and ¢ nergetic assistan vl 1 the people of 
ave his po 1aving failed to take sundry hints the par her A 1e United States are thus affording to the poor Irish, while it reflects the 
sundry hints oa the par ier | a society of this sort; there are also Irish and German societies for the ~ 


' 


higsesi Qonour upon our transatlantic brethren must tem to draw closer, 
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and to render ae rand more lasting, those ties of frieudship and mu- The performance of the Symphony was hardly equal to the previous | tress to witness the diaplay of respectability ani intellect w 


tual esteem, which her majesty’s government trusts will long continue 
to exist between the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon family—se- 
parated, indeed, from each other by geographical position, but united to- 


anaemia 





performances of the Society, but we understand that many of the best of 
the violins were away, from some reason or other, and the stringed 


gether by common interests, to which every succeeding year must add | instcuments were, consequently, exceedingly weak, and many of the most 


increasing extension and /orce. 
Iam, &e., PALMERSTON. 
The Right Hon. Richarp Pakenuam, &c. &e. 





IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 
Purtapeceuta, April 30, 1847. 


The Massachusetts arrived at New Orleans on the 22d inst., bringing | 


dates from Vera Cruz to the 14th, with highly important intelligence. 
Camp at San Juay, Aprilld. | 

I arrived in this city at 12 e’clock last night, the road for the most part, | 
through heavy sands. 

The division of Gen. Worth, from the excessive heat and wearisome | 
road, suffered incredibly. 

The news in camp is stirring. 

An express has come down trom General Twiggs to the effect that Santa 
Anna was before him at Cerro Gordo, with fifteeu thousand men, as near 
as could be judged from a reconnoissance made by Capt. Hardy aud other 
officers of dragoons. 

Lieut. Col. J. E. Johnson had been severely but not mortally wounded } 
while examining Santa Anna’s works, which appeared to be a succession 
of breastworks, on an eminence in the vicinity of Cerro Gordo. { 


powerful effects were entirely lost. 

The overtures to William Tell and Oberon have been better performed 
' by the Society, particularly the former, the two last movements of which 
| were very indifferently played. 
| The German Glees were executed with much precision, but there was 
too much hardness and too little expression. They were of themselves of 
too small account, particularly the Walzer, to form a feature in a Phil- 
harmonic concert. 

Senor De Ribas is a very admirable performer upon the Oboe. His 
tone is good, his execution brilliant, and he has taste, expression and 
feeling. Siguor Rapetti did not play as well as usual, but still there was 
much to admire in his performance. : 

We think the occasional absence of vocal music by good singers isa 
great mistake in these concerts. Vocal music is a popular feature with 
the public, aud should not, therefore, be slighted by the board of man- 
agement. It would be well during next season to perform some of the 
beautiful vocal trios, quartettes, and quintettes by the great masters— 


— —_— May I 


hich crowd- 
ed every available part of the theatre on that night, and doubly grateful 
must it have been to her feelings as an actress, to see the genuine enthu- 
siasm her exquisite personations called forth from that appreciative 
crowd. 

During this last engagement Mrs. Mason has appeared in four new 
| Parts. Mrs. Oakley in the Jealous Wife, Juliana in the Honey Moon, Pau- 
| line in the Lady of Lyons, and Christine in the Youthful Queen. 

We have watched these performances with close attenjion in connex- 
| ion with her other representations, and feel more thoroughly impressed 
| with the conviction, that this talented woman is destined to stand in the 

very highest rank of her profession. This eminence, however, wil! ouly 

be attained by a continuance of that evidentiy close study of character, 
and the springs of human passion, which already characterizes all her act- 
ing. 





Another main point connected with her success, is the selection of 
parts. Mrs. Mason must not hazard her not yet fully established reputa- 
tion in such characters as Mrs. Oakley. A few performances like ner 
Mrs. Oakley, of Thursday last, would take a host of Biancas to re- 
deem. She has not the matured artistic execution, nor the versatility of 
talent Mrs. Kean brought to this somewhat repulsive character, by w hich 


Everything would go to show that Santa Anna is determined to make ! such for instance as Sola, Sola, from Don Giovanni, or T'remati, empi that great actress converted an irritable virago into one of the most cx- 


bold stand. : 

A dragoon, who had been sent down expressly by Gen. Twiggs, was 
yesterday found shot by the road side, ju-t beyond this, his papers had 
not been touched. : 

The Mexicans are playing a bloody and at the same time bolder game 
than is usual for them, as it is thought they have killed no less than fitty 
of our men within the last three days on the road. ; 

Gen. Scott stopped last nine miles from this. To-night he will reach | 
Gen. Twigg’s position. ~ 

If Santa Anna is as represented, he will probably not be attacked be | 
fore two or three days. I write on in great haste. G. W. K 


Corre sponde nce of the Daily Delta. 
Vera Cruz, April 13, 1847. 

As I stated in my letter of this morning, the brigade of Gen. Worth 
took up the line of march for Jalapa, but from racher sudden indisposi- 
tion the General did not leave with them. 

About one o’clock an express reached the General, with important in- 
formation, which stated that the colunn under Gen. Twiggs had fallen in 
with a large body of the enemy at Cerro Gordo, a strong position be- 
yond Puenta Nacionel, and that a skirmish had taken place betweeu 
Twigg’s advanced guard and the enemy, in which Capt. Jolinsou, topo- 
graphical engineer, was severely wounded, and several others. 

In half an hour after the reception of the news, Gen. Worth had mount- 
ed his horse and was off so suddenly, indeed, that I missed him, not- 
withstanding I repaired to his quarters to gather the particulars as soon 
as I heard of it. 

There is uo doubt at all but that Sauta Auna, with from twelve to 
fifteen thousand men, are between us and Jalapa. It is concluded on all 
sides, that if Gen. Twiggs does not whip him he willat least keep him in 
check until Gen. Scott, who lett yesterday, reaches him, which will be 


she produces her tones. She isin trath, a charming singer, one whose | 
a 


merit grows upon the hearer the. oftener she is heard. 


for New York had decided upon her rare excellence. 


Tremati, by Beethoven. We hope to see our suggestion carried into ef- 
fect, for we believe it will be found agreeable, not only to musicians but 
to the large body of the public 


THE CONCERT OF THE HAVANA COMPANY AT THE 
TABERNACLE. 
This concert, in consequence of the severe rain storm, was but very 
thinly attended, although the audience was very fashionable and select. 
The crowded attendance at the Philharmonic concert, kept some hun- | 


dreds away from the Tabernacle, which should warn artists from inter- 


Siguorina Tadesco, the bright particular star of the Havana Company, | 


sang with more force and spirit than she did on the nights of the Opera. 
Her last song, © Una voce poco fa,” was a brilliant specimen of the arnate 


style ofsinging. Her execution is true, brilliaut, and beautifully articula- | 





ted. The ornameuts which she uses are in excellent taste, and artistica! 
in their concentration. The only blemish to the perfect excellence of lier | 
execution is a certain forcing and straining in the highest extremity of 
her voice. But in every other respect her singing seems like the invo. | 


luntary warblings of a bird, such is the ease and naturalness with which | 


he enthusiasm 


of the audience has rarely been exceeded in this country, and must have | 


shawn ts the Sigaorina that her career in the North was to be triumphant, | 


lu-morrow night. : 
A a ‘ . ° ° . ! The pores lanalhi « ite ana ae sant "Tiare irae 2 
Major General Patterson left here with two brigades of volunteers on he Siguors Perelli and Vita sang most artistically. ‘The pure and | 
Friday, and he has no doubt reached the advance before this hour. Gen. | classical school was displayed in the most favourable light upon this oc- 
Pwiggs had between 2,500 and 2,700 men under his command, and Ten- | casion. The concert room is the best test of the true excellence of an ar 
tertain little fear for his safety. : . : : a ; } 
: », | tist, tor the reason that it is the coldes/ test. 


Gen. Patterson marched with Shield’s and Pillow’s brigades, and all 
the force except the garrisons of the town: and Quitman’s brigades are 
either at the scene of action or on the road to it. 


performer on the double buss. He hand!es his great unwieldly instru- 


fhe great wonder of the evening, however, was Nignor Botesini. the 
: \ 


Gen. Scott, I think, was pretty well satisfied before his departure that } ment with as much ease as Sivori does his cremona, and he is not le 
’ “ d . . i als ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ « wk Ur ‘ Ss 1d i aVPiich, cblad i Ww ©ss 
Santa Anna was in the neighbourhood of Jalapa, and was making good did lert oa re . 
. " “ite. age . 5 extaordinary it » wonderful power he lias attained over the inst: “it 
time towards the point, before the express reached him. taor< y in me wondertul power he hi ittammed Over t instrument. 


A terrible battle will be fought at Cerro Gordo, or there will be little 
or no fighting. ‘ F ; ah 

An intelligent Mexican told me to-night, that there would be no fight 
and that Santa Anna had with him four prominent members of the Na- 
tional Congress, with the aid of whom he hoped to negociate a peace. 





St. George's Socicty.—The St. George’s Society of New York, as we 
have already aunounced, postponed or dispensed with the annual festi 
val this year in consequeuce of the melancholy and deplorable famine | 
that is now raging in lreland and part of Scotland. But the society did 
not merely dispense with the festivities usually observed on St. George’s 
day, tor a committee was appointed to collect subscriptions among the 
members to replenish the funds—very many of the members having be- | 


fore subscribed to the Lrish committee sitting in Wall street—which are | 
| 


Row very low. and stand in need of some augmentation. This committee: | refiued in taste. His sctivol is good, aud his execution clear, brilliant and | 


velocity, brillia 





ttle short of marvellous—scule pasages of the utmost | 





His execution is 





ut arpeggios, single notes with accompanying arpeggios, 


the violin, swelled out and magnified a dozen times. 





| 
. . . . " - , , | 
octave apart, rapid and perfect shakes, in short, all that is wonderful in } 


t in 


He is not great only as an executive performer, he is a true artist 
every respect. His playing is the perfection of grace aud tenderness: 
vigour and passion. Sucha player is Botesini, aud we look forward 


| 
1] 
with anxiety for his return to New York, that we may hear his fasciuat- 
ing performance. 


The audience cheered lim again and again, and shouted with an un- 


restrained delight, and when he came in the orclestra, to take his place 





in the band, a deafening sound of applause greeted his appearance. 
Signor Arditi is an ably finished and careful artist ; pure in feeling, and 


5 


we doubt not, will make a good report. At the last meeting letters from | vigorous. 


one or more members were received approving the course the society 
had taken, and enclosing the sum which would have been the cost of the 
dinner ticket. 

To some the expediency of relinquishing the dinner may not appear | 
obvious; but those who are in the habit of perusing the appalling ac- | 
counts brought to us by each successive arrival, would have enjoyed the 
festivities with a great deduction of pleasure. The cheers, the merry 
song, the laughter, and the glee which the members usually indulge in ou 
that day—and very properly so, for it is one which opens all their hearts, | 
would not have been in grateful unison with the wails and lamentations | 
of the perishing thousands in Ireland. Besides, the public of New York 
have shown deep sympathy for these sufferings, and have subscribed very 
liberally towards their relief, and it is but a graceful act in the society | 
to forgo its convivialities during a year of such divine dispensation. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

We are sorry to have to write of the last concert of this Society—the | 
last, at least, of the present season—for the Philharmonic concerts are al- | 
ways a source of such real delight to us that we regret to say the last one of ! 
the year has been given. However, we must look forward to the coming | 
season, and console ourselves until then with a remembrance of the past. | 








The following was the programme.— 
. Parr I. | 
Binfonia Eroica. No. 3.........----.--00--.0- ++ eeeeee e+. Beethoven | 
Movements—1. Allegro con Brio. 
2. Marcia Funebre, Adagio 
3. Scherzo, Allegro Vivace. | 
4. Finale, Allegro di Molto. | 
Parr Il. 
ROE TUL. 44 en bbse 0660.60 60s cegees s60006 00s .-- Rossini | 
Aria—Oboe—From a Violin Solo............-.-..--2- 2200. De Beriot | 
Senor De Ribas. 
German Glee—Jaeger’s Abschied...............- err Mendelssohn 
Grand Concerto—Violin, Grand Orchestra 
Signor M. Rapetti. 
German Glee—W alzer........-..----- cove sheds Jésdes dies Eisenhofer | 
pr IN, 5 5 oo ob od Sa Se UNS 08 SES S66 bs 00s cbb068 cece Webe 


Conductor Mr. U. C. Hill. 


The argument of the Symphony is supposed to be descriptive of the ca | Allen. A second edition of this popular satire has been called for, and 
reer ofa Hero. Beethoven took Napoleon’s early life as his model, and 


intended to dedicate the work to him; but when Napoleon assumed the 
regal robes, the stern republican, for Beethoven was ultra-libderal in his 
principles, threw the work on one side and did not complete it for many 
years. 

The Marche Funebre is celebrated throughout}the world, and is certainly 
unégualled as a piece of descriptive writing. Its reality is its most stri- 
king beauty; the expression of deep sorrow, of heartfelt grief, strikes 
home to the heart of the most careless listener. It would be folly at this 
time to speak of the manner in which Beethoven worke out his ideas. It 


is peculiar to himself, and every bar is indicative of the eccentric and 


powerful genius, the strong, nay, headstrong will of the great master. 
The other movements of the Symphony are 
goeane equal to the adagio. 


reat in their way, but by no 


o 
c 


, remarkable, over a thousand dollars having been paid in premiums above 


| the much mooted question of what constitutes the visible church. To 


and inquiry. 
r| 


We are glad to find that our opinions of the Havana Company have | 
been fully assented to in Boston. Their success in that city is said to be | 
4 
the receipts for the two first night’s performances. 
We predict a like success for them when they return to this city. 





The following gentlemen were on Tuesday elected Trustees of the 
New York Society Library for the ensuing year: 
Gulian C. Verplanck, ' Joshua Coit, | 





William Inglis, Joseph Delatield, | 
Alexander R. Rodgers, Joseph G. Cogswell, 
Dayton Hobart, Jacob Harvey, 
Frederic De Peyster, | Daniel Seymour, 
Stephen C. Williame, James H. Titus. 


James De Peyster Ogden, Charles M. Leupp, 
Charles A. Bristed. 


NEW WORKS. 

Mesmer and Swedenborg, or the Relation of the Developments of Mes- 
merism to the Doctrines and Disclosures of Swedenborg, by George Bush. 
Second edition. Published by John Allen. This is a second edition of 
the very able work by Professor Bush on the affinity that exists between 
Mesmerism and the principles developed by Swedenborg. To establish 
this position, the author has cited several accredited cases of the mesmeric 
phenomena in connection with parallel develepements, or disclosures ex- 
tracted from the works of Swedenborg, and we are bound to admit that 
the Professor very ingeniously and conclusively establishes his argument. 
The work is interesting to the general reader, but must be doubly so to 
the followers of the New Jerusalem Church. | 

Tracts for the New Times—No. 1., Letter to a Swedenborgian. New 
York, published by John Allen, 139 Nassau street. This is the commence- 
ment of a series of tracts devoted to the discussion of the present aspect 
of religion in the world. The present number is occupied in discussing 


theological controversialists these tracts will afford matter for reflection 
Progress of Satire, by John A. Saxe. Second Edition. New York, John 


Mr. Allen has presented it to the public in a very creditable form as re- 
gards its typographical execution. 

The Invisible Prince, or The Island of Tranquil Delights, a fairy extrava- 

| ganza, in one act, by J. R. Planché. No.7 Minor Drama. Published by 

William Taylor & Co., New York. The publishers of the Minor Drama 

have shown great taste in providing the theatre-going public with this 

excellent extravaganza in advance of its representation. We observe that 

| the book has been extensively purchased by the audiences at the Park 

during the week. It is a trifle of much literary merit, apart from its stage 
attractions. —— 

THE DRAMA 
Park Tueatry.—Mrs. Mason closed her successful engagement on 
Wednesday evening, taking for the occasion The Lady of Lyons and The 


| Youthful Queen. lt must have been h ghiy gratifying to thie gifte di ac- 


} When the deeper springs of human passion are to be sounded. If 


| influence could, in any degree, have weight with her, we should 


| in tais character that Mrs. Siddons and Miss O'Neill 


quisitely rich and original pieces of sterling comic acting, perhaps at pre- 
sent extant on the stage. All the deformities of the passionate woman, 
and her unprovoked fits of jealousy, were given broadly and somewhat 


coarsely, There were no redeeming touches of high comic talent to 


| subdue the dark cvlouring of the picture. But if Mrs. Mason failed in 


| this character, she amply atoned for it in her original, and eminently 


beautifal embodiment of Pauline. Her acting in the three last acts of 


| this character pre-eminently transcends in many points any Pauline we 
[have seen. We refer, particularly, to the originality, intensity, and deli- 


«6 ‘ |eacy which mark her conception and execution of the part. Her in- 
fering with each other. 


* . . } “* . 4 nos : } 
tense scorn aud rage when she first discovers the cheat put upon her by 
Melnotte, is positively electric. Aud then the gradual return to womanly 
love and devotion, so artistically and yet so naturally developed autil the 
final catastrophe restores her to her husband, are all poluats of finished 
and transcendently greatactinug, fully coufirmiug the position we assumed 


te + + \, ' au . «ly . ; . 
last week in our remarks on Fazio, that Mrs. Mason is ouly truly gre 


t 


at 
our 
WiVise 
a speedy study of several characters especially adapted to her peculiar 


style, aud first in this list we place, Isabella inthe Fatal Marri we. 





achieved one of 
their greatest triumphs. We feel assured a similar reward is in store fo; 





Mrs. Mason, whenever she chooses to test the ex perim¢ nt. Vlorin 
da, in the Apostate, and Evadue, in the play of that name, « ilso 
parts expressly adapted to a full display of Mrs. Mason’s pow: nd 
could she find an Evander, the revival of Mu phy’s Grecian Daughter 
would afford her another opportunity for a fitting exhibition of her 
powers. We trust, too, that the poets of America will catch some 
| iuspiration from the genius displayed by their country woman. 

We must avoid personalities in this call upen the poetical talent of 
|} America. Yet we canuot refrain from saying that there are names iden 
tified with the Voetry of this « intry, lo which we look with confi nce, 
in the full belief that they might produce dramas to embalm their names 
for posterity, and they, at the same time, would afford Mrs. Mason sub- 
jects tor greater triumphs than any she has yet achieved, 

A new extravaganza, trom the iertile pen of Planche, called ‘The In- 
visible Prince, or The Island of Tranquil Delights,” was produced ot 


Monday evening, with complete success. The story is founded on the 
well-known Fairy Tale of Prince Lutin; it is dished up by the author 
in his usually felicitous style, pregnant with wit, aud abou iding with 
happy allusions to the leading topics of the day ; somewhat too lucal, 
however, tor a New York audience. The piece is enlivened throagh- 
out with parodies founded on popular melodies, in which the prevail- 
ing taste for Negro refrains has been happily consulted. The actors, or 
rather the actresses, at the Park, are the chief features of attrac- 
tion. 

Mrs. Haunt has actually outdone her famed Fortunw ; a more deligut- 
ful piece of extravaganza acting than her Prince Leander, we have not 
seen. It is irresistibly piquant, and yet delicately chaste. Mrs. Knight 
in the arch confidante of the captive Princess, is charmingly pert and spirit- 
ed ; and Miss Kate Horn is the beautiful represeutative of the Mistress 
ot the Island of Tranquil Delights. 

Poor Fisher, who is dangerously ill, was the Infante Furibonde on the 
first night, but was obliged to resign the part to Mr. A. Andrews, who is 
rather too broadly burlesque in the doughty hero. We must not omit 
the pretty Miss Miles, who plays the part of one of the ladies in waiting 
in exceeding good taste. Indeed, as a whole, we think The [nvisible 
Prince will only yield as second in attraction to the long established 
favourite, Fortunio. 

We have only left ourselves space sufficient to announce the re-en- 
gagement of Mr. Forrest, who will go through the following week with 
around of his favourite characters. We perceive that “ Jack Cade” is 
to be revived during Mr. Forrest’s present engagement, 





*.” All new subscribers to the Albion, dating their subscription from 
April 3d, will receive the earlier chapters of Captain Marryat’s highly in- 
teresting tale of Valerie, complete, in an extra sheet, without additional 
charge. 


EEE 





PARK THEATRE. <0 — 
BOXES... ccecceeceeee eG) OO — Pit.cccccceceeeeeee$0 50 9 Gallery.........0020+--90 2 
Doors open at 64 0’clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 


Monday—Fourth night of Mr. Forrest’s engagement, The tragedy of Jack Cade and 
otber entertainments. 

Tuesday- Fifth night of Mr. Forrest's engagement. The tragedy of Metamora am) 
other entertainments. ‘ 
Mr. Forrest will appear in favourite characters on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Friday—Mr. Forrest’s benefit. may }. 


JNO. W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker Street. 


Gp ennast INDEX TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND 
ARTS. First Series of Fifty Volumes complete. Now ready for distribvtion : 
Price to subscribers, Witha steel Portrait of the Senior Editor, and en Historieal 
Preface. [1 vol > Fe xx and 344.) ; see 

This long expec volume is at last ready for delivery, and will be distribated to 
shose who have subscribed for it, with the May Number «f the American Journal of 
Science. Only alimited edition (500 copies) of this elaborate Index has been printed. 
Itis indispensable to all who bave entire or even partial copies of the First Series of the 
Journal, and hardly less important to those who investigate any department of Ameri- 
can, or even of foreign science, whether they possess the entire work or not. No 
or labour have been spared to make it tull and complete, and above al ,accurate. Ithas 
occupidd the almost undivided attention of a scientific g+ntleman for six months merely 
to read and correct the proof-sheets, and we do not include the great labour of con- 
structi.g it. Its arrangement is lucid and of easy reference, and a full list of figures, 
plates, and other illustiations in the whole Series is given at the end. ; : 

The Historical Preface conveys much ivteresting information concernuing the origiv 
and progress of the work. 

It may be procured of ail the regular Agents of the Journal. 

All subscribers wno have given notice of their desire to have the General Index, and 
who do uot receive it soon, willoblige us by sending in their names a second time. 

A few complete sets of the first series of 50 vols. stiilon hand. Address the Editors. 

New Haven, May 1, :#47. may 1—4. 














—— eet 

ry’O THE FRIENDS OF RICHARD DUNDAS SMEATON. A gentleman of the 

above name, from Canada, sailed from New York by the packet ship Queen of the 

Wesi, in Jannary, 1846; he died in London on the 25th of February, 1847. If there is 

any one belonging to bim, or + ny one wishing to hear anything respecting him, they 

may hear of something to their advantage by giving full particulars to R. Hawkins, Esqy 
52 Manchester Street, Manchester Square, London. m18t 
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